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LuciLiA, wedded to Lucretius, found 
Her master cold; for when the morning flush 
Of passion and the first embrace had died 
Between them, tho’ he loved her none the less, 
Yet often when the woman heard his foot 
Return from pacings in the field, and ran 
To greet him with a kiss, the master took 
Small notice, or austerely, for—his mind 
Half buried in some weightier argument, 

Or fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise 

a And long roll of the Hexameter—he past 1 
To turn and ponder those three hundred scrolls 
Left by the Teacher whom he held divine. ;° 
She brook’d it not; but wrathful, petulant, 
Dreaming some rival, sought and found a witch 
Who brew’d the philtre which had power, they said, 
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Lucretius. 


To lead an errant passion home again. 

And this, at times, she mingled with his drink, 

And this destroy’ him; for the wicked broth 

Confused the chemic labour of the blood, 

And tickling the brute brain within the man’s 

Made havock among those tender cells, and check’d 

His power to shape: he loath’d himself; and once 

After a tempest woke upon a morn 

That mock’d him with returning calm and cried, 


“Storm in the night! for thrice I heard the rain 
Rushing ; and once the flash of a thunderbolt— ty 
Methought I never saw so fierce a fork— c 
Struck out the streaming mountain-side, and show’d 
A riotous confluence of watercourses 
Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it, 

Where all but yester-eve was dusty-dry. 





Storm, and what dreams, ye holy Gods, what dreams! 
For thrice I waken’d after dreams. Perchance 
We do but recollect the dreams that come 
Just ere the waking: terrible! for it seem’d 
A void was made in Nature; all her bonds 
Crack’d; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 
Ruining along the illimitable inane, 
Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things 
For ever: that was mine, my dream, I knew it— 
Of and belonging to me, as the dog 
With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland: but the next! * 
I thought that all the blood by Sylla shed 
Came driving rainlike down again on earth, 
And where it dash’d the reddening meadow, sprang 
No dragon warriors from Cadmean teeth, 
For these I thought my dream would show to me, 




































Lucretius. 






But girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, 
Hired animalisms, vile as those that made 4 | 
The mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse , 
Than aught they fable of the quiet Gods. 

And hands they mixt, and yell’d and round me drove 
In narrowing circles till I yell’d again 
Half-suffocated, and sprang up, and saw— 

Was it the first beam of my latest day? 


Then, then, from utter gloom stood out the breasts, 
The breasts of Helen, and hoveringly a sword 
Now over and now under, now direct, 
, Pointed itself to pierce, but sank down shamed 
At all that beauty; and as I stared, a fire, 
The fire that left a roofless Ilion, 
Shot out of them, and scorch’d me that I woke. 





Is this thy vengeance, holy Venus, thine, 
Because I would not one of thine own doves, 
s Not evn a rose, were offer’d to thee? thine, 
Forgetful how my rich procemion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field, 
In lays that will outlast thy Deity? 


Deity? nay, thy worshippers. My tongue 
Trips, or I speak profanely. Which of these 
Angers thee most, or angers thee at all? 
Not if thou be’st of those who far aloof \ 
From envy, hate and pity, and spite and scorn, 
Live the great life which all our greatest fain 
Would follow, center’d in eternal calm, 


Nay, if thou can’st, O Goddess, like ourselves 
Touch, and be touch’d, then would I cry to thee 
To kiss thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 

tound him, and keep him from the lust of blood 
That makes a steaming slaughter-house of Rome. 

















Lucretius. 


Ay, but I meant not thee; I meant not her, 
Whom all the pines of Ida shook to see 
Slide from that quiet heaven of hers, and tempt 
The Trojan, while his neat-herds were abroad ; 
Nor her that o’er her wounded hunter wept 
Her Deity false in human-amorous tears ; 
Nor whom her beardless apple-arbiter 
Decided fairest. Rather, O ye Gods, 
Poet-like, as the great Sicilian called 
Calliope to grace his golden verse— 
Ay, and this Kypris also—did I take 
That popular name of thine to shadow forth 
The all-generating powers and genial heat 
Of Nature, when she strikes through the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is large and lambs are glad 
Nosing the mother’s udder, and the bird 
Makes his heart voice amid the blaze of flowers: 
Which things appear the work of mighty Gods. 


The Gods! and if I go my work is left 
Unfinish’'d—if I go. The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm! and such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 

Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go. The Gods, the Gods! 
If all be atoms, how then should the Gods 
Being atomic not be dissoluble, 

Not follow the great law? My master held 
That Gods there are, for all men so believe. 
I prest my footsteps into his, and meant 
Surely to lead my Memmius in a train 

Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 
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Lucretius. 





That Gods there are, and deathless. Meant? I meant? 


I have forgotten what I meant: my mind 
Stumbles, and all my faculties are lamed. 


Look where another of our Gods, the Sun, 
Apollo, Delius, or of older use 
All-seeing Hyperion—what you will— 
Has mounted yonder; since he never sware, 
Except his wrath were wreak’d on wretched man, 
That he would only shine among the dead 
Hereafter ; tales! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit—nor knows he what he sees ; 
King of the East altho’ he seem, and girt 
With song and flame and fragrance, slowly lifts 
His golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven: 
And here he glances on an eye new-born, 
And gets for greeting but a wail of pain; 
And here he stays upon a freezing orb 
That fain would gaze upon him to the last: 
And here upon a yellow eyelid fall’n 
And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain, 
Not thankful that his troubles are no more. 
And me, altho’ his fire is on my face 
Blinding, he sees not, nor at all can tell 
Whether I mean this day to end myself, 
Or lend an ear to Plato where he says, ‘ 
That men like soldiers may not quit the post 
Allotted by the Gods: but he that holds 
The Gods are careless, wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at once, 
Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 
Past earthquake—ay, and gout and stone, that break 
Body toward death, and palsy, death-in-life, 
And wretched age—and worst disease of all, 
These prodigies of myriad nakednesses, 














Lucretius. 


And twisted shapes of lust, unspeakable, 

Abominable, strangers at my hearth 

Not welcome, harpies miring every dish, 

The phantom husks of something foully done, 

And fleeting thro’ the boundless universe, 

And blasting the long quiet of my breast 

With animal heat and dire insanity. | 


~How should the mind, except it loved them, clasp 
These idols to herself? or do they fly 

Now thinner, and now thicker, like the flakes 

In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 

Of multitude, as crowds that in an hour 

Of civic tumult jam the doors, and bear 4 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they, | 
The basest, far into that council-hall 

Where sit the best and stateliest of the land? 


Can I not fling this horror off me again, 
Seeing with how great ease Nature can smile, . 
Balmier and nobler from her bath of storm, 
At random ravage? and how easily 
The mountain there has cast his cloudy slough, 
Now towering o’er him in serenest air, 
A mountain o’er a mountain, ay, and within 
All hollow as the hopes and fears of men. 


But who was he, that in the garden snared 
Picus and Faunus, rustic Gods? a tale 
To laugh at—more to laugh at in myself— 
For look! what is it? there? yon arbutus 
Totters; a noiseless riot underneath » 
Strikes through the wood, sets all the tops quivering— 
The mountain quickens into Nymph and Faun; 
And here an Oread, and this way she runs 
Before the rest—A satyr, a satyr, see— 
Follows; but him I proved impossible ; 
























Lucretius. 


Twy-natured is no nature: yet he draws 
Nearer and nearer, and I scan him now 
Beastlier than any phantom of his kind 
That ever butted his rough brother-brute 

For lust or lusty blood or provender: 

I hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him; and she 
Loathes him as well; such a precipitate heel, 
Fledged as it were with Mercury’s ankle-wing, 
Whirls her to me: but will she fling herself, 
Shameless upon me? Catch her, goatfoot: nay, 
Hide, hide them, million-myrtled wilderness, 

And cavern-shadowing laurels, hide! do I wish— 
What ?—that the bush were leafless? or to whelm 
All of them in one massacre? O ye Gods, 

I know you careless, yet, behold, to you 

From childly wont and ancient use I call— 

I thought I lived securely as yourselves— 

No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey-spite, 

No madness of ambition, avarice, none: 

No larger feast than under plane or -pine 

With neighbours laid along the grass, to take 
Only such cups as left us friendly-warm, 
Affirming each his own philosophy— 

Nothing to mar the sober majesties 

Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life. 

But now it seems some unseen monster lays 

His vast and filthy hands upon my will, 
Wrenching it backward into his; and spoils , 

My .bliss in being; and it was not great; 

For save when shutting reasons up in rhythm, 

Or Heliconian honey in living words, 

To make a truth less harsh, I often grew 

Tired of so much within our little life, 

Or of so little in our little life— 

Poor little life that toddles half an hour 

Crown’d with a flower or two, and there an end— 
And since the nobler pleasure seems to fade, 
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Lucretius, 


Why should I, beastlike as I find myself, 

Not manlike end myself?—our privilege— 

What beast has heart to do it? And what man, 
What Roman would be dragg’d in triumph thus? 
Not I; not he, who bears one name with her, 
Whose death-blow struck the dateless doom of kings, 
When brooking not the Tarquin in her veins, 

She made her blood in sight of Collatine 

And all his peers, flushing the guiltless air, 

Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart. 

And from it sprang the Commonwealth, which breaks 
As I am breaking now! 


And therefore now 
Let her, that is the womb and tomb of all, 
Great Nature, take, and forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made me man 
Dash them anew together at her will 
Through all her cycles—into man once more, 
Or beast or bird or fish, or opulent flower— 
But till this cosmic order everywhere 
Shatter’d into one earthquake in one day 
Cracks all to pieces——and that hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself, 
But he, his hopes and hates, his homes and fanes, 
And even his bones long laid within the grave, 
The very sides of the grave itself shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void, 
Into the unseen for ever,—till that hour, 
My golden work in which I told a truth 
That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 
And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immortal hell, 
Shall stand: ay, surely: then it fails at last 
And perishes as I must; for O Thou, 
Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity, 
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Lucretius. 


Yearn’d after by the wisest of the wise, 

Who fail to find thee, being as thou art 

Without one pleasure and without one pain, 
Howbeit I know thou surely must be mine 

Or soon or late, yet out of season, thus 

I woo thee roughly, for thou carest not 

How roughly men may woo thee so they win— 
Thus—thus: the soul flies out and dies in the air.” 


With that he drove the knife into his side: 
She heard him raging, heard him fall; ran in, 
Beat breast, tore hair, cried out upon herself 
As having fail’d in duty to him, shriek’d 
That she but meant to win him back, fell on him, 
Clasp’d, kiss’d him, wail’d: he answer’d, “Care not thou! 
What matters? All is over: Fare thee well!” 
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LUXURY AND THE SCHOLAR. 


Amonc the many complaints which men 
are all now urging against their country- 
men, one that is heard, not most 
frequently nor most vociferously, but 
still from the kind of men who are best 
worth listening to, calls attention to the 
disappearance from among us of the 
Scholar—the man who loves learning 
and thinking beyond all other things on 
earth, and for themselves. Why, it is 
asked by men who pass no day without 
contemplation, and even sometimes by 
the better sort of secondary writers and 
bookmen themselves—why does Eng- 
land attempt so little in those wide 
fields of literature and philosophy where 
so much might be done that demands 
from the doer, not genius, nor any other 
miracle, but simply enlightenment and 
strenuous assiduity? The answer is not 
very difficult, nor the reason very far to 
seek, Perhaps the closeness with which 
the explanation lies to our hand accounts 
for its having been too much overlooked 
in favour of more ingenious theories. 
It is not because he is mainly Saxon, 
nor because he has learnt too much 
Latin and Greek and too little of other 
things, nor because we have no organized 
bodies for literary direction and guidance, 
that our average man of letters does so 
comparatively little for sound learning 
and wide thought. All these influences 
may enter into the result, and indirectly 
pave the way for it. But the immediate 
cause of what we may without ill-nature 
call the superficiality of so much of the 
mass of contemporary literary production 
is the increasing taste of the times for 
luxurious living. The present theory 
of life is that you should live in a very 
costly manner, and that you should work 
very hard in order to be able to afford to 
live in this manner. Such is the gospel 
of English industrialism, and the man 
of letters borrows it and acts upon it, 
with the singular and displeasing, but 
perfectly natural, consequence, that lite- 


ratureismore and more steadily becoming 
a purely industrial pursuit. 

The writer, after all, is a man even as 
other men are. He is accessible to the 
temptations of the flesh like the mortal 
moulded of ordinary clay, and his fidelity 
to the Muses may be too severely strained 
by the attractions of the Graces of society. 
He is surrounded by the sight of luxury 
in every form: it comes so close to him. 
No longer relegated, as he was a hundred 
years ago, to the garret and the tavern 
and the ham-and-beef shop, he sits at 
the tables of rich and great people, learns 
to criticise a menu, and can discriminate 
to a nicety between the competing fla- 
vours of delicate dishes and expensive 
wines. He is no dim-eyed blockhead 
that he should be insensible to the 
graces of handsome glass and plate and 
sumptuous service. The advantages of 
fine rooms and splendid furniture are as 
visible to him as they are to other people. 
Then he knows people who have horses 
and carriages, and boxes at the opera, 
and, by seeing these things closely 
enough and yet not too closely, he soon 
discerns how pleasant they are to possess, 
while he does not know the sort of 
burdens they entail by way of compen- 
sation. Besides all this, he hears ac- 
quaintances talk of the joys of travel, 
how delicious Swiss landscape is, what 
treasures of art a man may behold at 
Florence, and Dresden, and Munich, 
and how the mind is refreshed by such 
changes of scene and circumstance. The 
more ready the welcome, therefore, which 
people who are well-to-do in the world 
now extend to the man who professes to 
purvey ideas and knowledge to them, 
the more inevitably has it brought him 
into contact with habits and customs that 
are amazingly graceful and fascinating, 
but which require a good deal of money 
every year to keep up in anything like 
a satisfactory or honest way. And 
then we come to the other change that 
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has so obviously taken place in litera- 
ture. Society will not only ask the 
author to dinner, but they will read, or 
at all events they will buy, the books 
that he writes, provided the books do 
not fly too high, nor go too deep, nor 
extend over too many volumes, Thus 
the taste for fine things is stimulated, 
and at the same time the means for 
gratifying it are placed more or less abun- 
dantly within reach. 

In the old days, to have exhibited to 
the writer the luxuries of the rich would 
have been to open a glimpse of Paradise 
to him, and then instantly to kick him 
downstairs to the dulness of the hard 
earth again. It is no longer so. The 
writer has only to make his commodities 
of the marketable kind, and send them 
to market, and he is sure to receive 
as fair a day’s wages for his day’s work 
as if he were offering tallow or calico for 
sale. Of course, he never makes such 
incomes as may be made in trade, but 
money enough is within his reach if he 
likes to stretch out his arm for it, to 
give him command of a good many 
luxuries and an occasional extravagance. 
He may keep a horse, and belong to a 
good club, where now and again he 
entertains in a sufficiently liberal style, 
and may take his trip in foreign parts 
like another. His life cannot by any 
means be described as “ plain living and 
_ high thinking,” but it is very comfort- 

able ‘and very innocent, and must be 
pronounced a singularly marked im- 
provement upon the manner of existence 
of such of his predecessors as Dryden, 
and Goldsmith, and Johnson, And all 
this time the writer’s work is good and 
useful work. It is eminently desirable 
that the journalistic business of a country 
where the influence of journalism is so 
strong as it is in England should be done 
by men of cultivation, mixing in human- 
izing society, and accustomed to some- 
thing better than the old Bohemian way 
of viewing things. When people cry out 
against clever and instructed men fritter- 
ing their brains away in the production 
of periodical literature, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the waste- 
paper basket, they forget that after all, 




























































as periodical literature is that which 
reaches the greatest number of minds, its 
worth is in exact proportion to the num- 
ber of good men who contribute to pro- 
duce it, and the more good men there 
are thus engaged, the more generally 
wholesome is the influence of the press 
upon public opinion. Journalism is the 
very last kind of literary production 
which should be abandoned to weak- 
headed writers, without capacity or in- 
struction enough for more enduring 
work. It is a matter for distinct con- 
gratulation for the public when a writer 
of great ability and cultivation happens 
to select journalism for his walk in life. 
Improvement in the amount of cultiva- 
tion, thoughtfulness, and high intelli- 
gence brought to bear in periodical 
writing, is an indispensable element in 
& progressive and improving popular 
opinion. Candid Americans, for example, 
deplore the excessively low average of 
culture among their journalists, though 
there are perhaps one or two at the head 
of the profession not much below the 
superior London average. Low class 
journalists are every bit as mischievous 
among a reading population as an igno- 
rant clergy is among a population theo- 
logically minded. It would be more 
reasonable, therefore, in people to com- 
plain not that so many, but that so few, 
able and highly instructed men waste 
their time in writing ephemeral pieces, 
instead of making the best of it by com- 
posing great books, At any rate, if it 
be an evil that so much literary power 
is expended in criticism of passing events, 
or in the ‘non-exhaustive treatment of 
big subjects, at least the evil is not by 
any means without compensation. 

The misfortune about the present 
position of literature is that the luxury 
of the times, by the temptations of ex- 
ample, draws not only clever and in- 
telligent men to the more popular, and 
therefore the more remunerative, kinds 
of production, but men with qualities 
somewhat beyond cleverness, and that 
sort of intelligence which is naturally 
most useful in popular writing. In 
constructing a Utopia that should mect 
the requirements of the modern time in 
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a rich country like our own, there 
should be in the literary hierarchy at 
least two orders. First, there should 
be the popular and popularizing writer, 
who might make as much money as he 
likes, and spend as much as he makes. 
Second, the scholar proper,—a man 
superior to the fascinations of luxury, 
not dependent on much income and 
much outlay for his happiness, and 
being rich, if not in the abundance of 
his possessions, at least in the fewness 
of his wants ; therefore able to pursue 
habits of studious acquisition and ripen- 
ing meditation, without too much regard 
to the quantity of grist which such 
habits might bring to the mill. Scholarly 
subjects will certainly not be the means 
of earning enough money for the writer 
who handles them in a scholarly manner 
to clothe himself in purple and linen and 
to fare sumptuously every day out of the 
proceeds, A man must be either inde- 
pendent of the sale of his works, or else 
he must produce marketable stuff, to be 
able to emulate the pleasant habits of 
those who live in kings’ houses. A book 
about Averroes and Averroism appears 
in France and not in England, because 
such a book will not fetch the writer 
three hundred and sixty-five mutton- 
chops per annum ; perhaps barely as 
many glasses of small ale. How much 
less then will it supply him with the 
more delicate meats and choicer drinks 
which the English author has taught 
himself a taste for ? 

If a book, even on an elaborate sub- 
ject, rises to the place of a standard 
work, then its sale, spread over a long 
course of years, may eventually make 
it remunerative. But in point of stan- 
dard works in the main roads of history 
and philosophy, English literature is 
not very badly off. It is in the bye- 
paths, which only the student and the 
scholarly person traverses, unaccom- 
panied by the general reader, that we 
are left too much without competent 
guides. And work in these compara- 
tively untrodden regions, lying away 
from the great tracks, must always, at 
all events in an industrial country, be 
a labour of love. This brings us to 


another consideration. The prevalent 
habits of luxury not only lead men who 
are more or less dependent for incomes 
upon what they can earn, to the more 
remunerative kinds of literature : they 
also spoil the climate for men who have 
a fervent love of learning and thinking, 
and an adequate independence of 
money to gratify their tastes. For it 
may be safely said that to do the best 
things in literature—in the literature 
that is not of the grand creative kind, 
one should say—simplicity of life is, to 
a certain extent, an indispensable quali- 
fication. The reason is plain. The 
more a man lays himself out for ex- 
ternal things, then clearly the less undi- 
vided is the energy which is left for 


‘ ideas and inward contemplation. If his 


mind run much in the direction of good 
dinners and agreeable company, and 
fine turn-outs and expensive gardens, it 
will run by so much the less in the 
direction of more incorporeal matters. 
If his “life with cook and groom is 
too much drest,” then too little of it is 
given to thinking and to books. It is 
no rare thing for a love of good eating 
to go with a strong affection for Latin 
and Greek, and even theology. But 
then, in people who thus unite the 
scholar and the gourmand, scholarship 
takes rank only with the good things of 
the palate, and not before them, as one 
would suppose it ought to do. <A de- 
lightful book occupies the top level 
along with a delightful sauce. The one 
is quite as serious an object of attention, 
criticism, and sympathy as the other. 
And we cannot deny that a devotion to 
books, even of this divided and semi- 
fleshly kind, is a creditable and harmless 
thing. It is better than that absorbing 
and irrational passion about horses, by 
which so many hundreds of Englishmen 
habitually make fools of themselves. 
It is better than the untempered and 
essentially meaningless hunt after 
wealth which is another characteristic 
national folly. But the kid-gloved 
fancies of the dilettante contribute 
very little, if indeed they contribute 
anything, to the formation of that 
sort of literature of which we are 
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talking. They may preserve the tradi- 
tions of an elegant sect, and keep up 
the not unserviceable breed of literary 
exquisites ; and this is all for which 
they are of any use. It is not such 
help nor such defenders that literature 
needs. It needs men who are willing 
to descend into dark pits, and there to 
dig and delve like the Roman slave in 
the mines. The power of graceful 
movement counts for little when there 
is the work of the hodman to do. It 
is the defect of so many writers that 
they do not fully and justly realize how 
much hodman’s work is to be done be- 
fore you can rear ever so modest a struc- 
ture, provided the structure is meant to 
outlive the year. A good book is like 
a gem, which to those who do not know, 
tells no tale of the toil that brought it 
out of the depths. The author with a 
conscience, and with an appreciation of 
what is required for the production of 
the kind of books that our literature 
needs, and that our people need to be 
instructed to like, is or ought to be pre- 
pared for labours, always as hard, often 
as mechanical, and usually held in as low 
estimation as those of the navvy—our 
great type of a certain stamp of effort. 
What the average modern English 
book lacks is thoroughness. Calling 
ourselves a practical nation, we are in 
books, as probably in many more other 
things than we suspect, the least prac- 
tical people in the world. Look at a 
German, how he pries aggressively into 
every nook and corner of his subject, 
how he tries every spot of the ground 
with his pick, if peradventure any morsel 
of treasure should lie hidden anywhere ; 
how deep he digs, how much he brings 
up out of the earth, even if he does not 
always arrange his great heaps as neatly 
and compactly as one could wish. Why 
does not your practical Englishman go 
and do likewise, instead of just scratch- 
ing the earth as with the foot of a 
fowl? or perhaps only mixing a little 
water with what matter he has got, 
and making mud-pies? Or even take 
the too-underrated Frenchman. Take 
up Ortolan’s edition of Justinian, with 
its splendid and complete apparatus 
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of introduction, analysis, translation, 
exhaustive annotation, and everything 
else that the most exacting student 
could need or desire. Then take the 
current English edition, which, to begin 
with, is to Ortolan as one of our 
ordinary new and original dramas is to 
the French play from which it is adapted. 
The English “Justinian” is not bad, 
but then by the side of the French 
edition it is only a shadow, and an un- 
commonly attenuated shadow into the 
bargain. This is only an instance out 
of a hundred. Of course there are 
French books fully as shallow and flashy 
as the shallowest and flashiest of English 
books. But few other men assault big 
subjects with the levity and slender 
equipment that one may see in English 
writers. Instead of gravely sitting down 
to count the cost of the siege which they 
meditate, they are constantly seen to fly 
at it with an unwise intrepidity, hardly 
surpassed in the Spanish Don's on- 
slaught on the windmills, and their 
object is far less chivalrous and credit- 
able, being much too often not a desire 
to do a piece of thoroughly good work, 
but to scramble up by means of very 
indifferent work to some coveted posi- 
tion either inside or outside of literature. 
They are considerably more anxious tu 
knock up a mere rope-ladder for them- 
selves than to erect any monument more 
enduring than brass for mankind. For 
this purpose it is clear that a thin and 
vapid book will not only do as well as, 
but better than, a more substantial 
work. It will be understood that all 
this is not meant for an exhaustive 
description of the universal condition of 
English literary workmanship. Masterly 
works are produced among us now as ai 
all times, and this too in every order of 
subject. Within the last ten years we 
have seen such monuments of industry 
illumined by genius as Mr. Maine's 
book, and, still more distinguished, Mr. 
Darwin’s two works. Even in a field 
where Germany usually reigns with no 
rival, we have seen such incomparably 
good work as Mr. Munro’s edition of 
Lucretius, and Mr. Robinson Ellis’s 
edition of Catullus. We are now speak- 
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ing of the average of literary production 
in this country, of unavoidably second- 
rate work. The ground of complaint is 
that the authors of books only meant 
to be second-rate are content to bring to 
them labour and devotion not adequate 
for more than fifth-rate. 

One effect of this is worth noticing as 
we pass. Contemporary literature is 
full of speculation, and, as speculation 
expands, the knowledge from which 
only truly valuable speculation can issue 
seems to shrink and contract: specula- 
tion—of a sort—is so easy. You may 
find theories of history scattered through 
the pages of periodicals and books as 
thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa. 
But the number of men with anything 
like a systematic knowledge of the solid 
facts and frame-work of history receives 
no proportionate increase. The old ac- 
cusation, that we only care for hard facts, 
and are indifferent to ideas, has ceased 
to have any truth in it. We have suf- 
fered ourselves to be influenced with an 
enthusiasm for ideas, and have become 
a little cool in the pursuit of an accurate 
knowledge of the circumstances of which 
the idea is only a complex and synthetic 
expression, A writer would nowadays 
think but little of himself if he could 
not sketch you forth in an airy, graphic 
manner the outlines of humancivilization 
from the time of the Assyrians down to 
the fall of the Bastille, within the space 
of about ten pages of this Magazine. 
Provided one does not happen to know 
too much real history, the development 
of a scheme of this sort is as easy as 
blowing soap-bubbles, if you have only 
plenty of suds in the shape of technical 
philosophic phrases. It is a little odd 
that one of the several causes for this 
prevalent love of constructing theories 
of history—philosophical castles in the 
air—must undoubtedly be sought in the 
influence of one of the most accurate, 
unwearied, and laborious of all living 
authors. Mr. Carlyle can afford to despise 
Dryasdust and Smelfungus, because he 
works hard enough to beat them in their 
own line, to say nothing of what he can 
add in his own line, which is not as 
theirs. Rash men read all this, take his 
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contempt on trust, and then proceed to 
write history out of their own heads— 
with what disastrous results is known 
of allmen. Every puny writer thinks 
he can bend the bow of Ulysses; and 
the worst of it is, that in literature the 
suitor can very well go on believing 
that he hits the mark as brilliantly as 
the great Ulysses himself. Nothing par- 
ticular happens to undeceive him. And 
the same influences which have made 
so many writers prefer the airier kinds 
of speculation to the grinding search 
after the foundation-stones of specula- 
tion, have bred in readers a correspond- 
ing partiality. Then popular taste re- 
acts again on the author, completing a 


- vicious circle ; hypothetical explanation 


of all the transactions that have taken 
place in the world gradually superseding 
in the minds of many writers, and more 
readers, the proper weighty and minute 
interest in the actual details of these 
transactions themselves. 

This, however, is only an illustration 
of that taste for short cuts to literary 
fame and position which is the natural 
result of the love of the new literary 
prizes which such a position confers. 
The Muses are believed to receive unex- 
ampled honour in our time, because 
authors were never so much asked out 
to dinner. It is not in such form of 
honour that they can take delight. The 
air of gilded saloons gives no kindly 
nourishment to those habits of sober 
thought, genial, grave meditation, ele- 
vated serenity, and industry, which it 
should be the scholar’s steady aim to 
cultivate. To him the pomps and 
vanities of the world are as noxious 
as they used to seem to the old saints, 
One need take no impossibly ascetic 
view of things for the world in general 
to perceive that to him, at all events, 
the graceful levities, the time-wasting 
diversions, the spirit-breaking dulnesses, 
of general society, are discordant and 
futile. 

What, then, it may be said, is Apollo 
never to unbend the bow? Is the 
scholar to be inhuman? This he is 
assuredly not to be. But it is far from 
clear that the frivolous associations of 
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the miscellaneous dinner-party or rout 
tend to foster strong human feeling. 
Participation in conventional festivities 
is not the surest means of kindling or 
stimulating one’s social propensities. 
Nobody can keep his mind healthy 
who does not interest himself actively 
in the concerns of mankind, and it is 
difficult for all but a smail minority of 
persons of rare original vivacity of 
spirit to maintain this interest without 
a good deal of the direct intercourse in 
which face answereth to face. And, 

besides, it is obvious how congenial 
fellowship refreshes the heart and 
braces the understanding. But conven- 
tional gatherings do not give us con- 
genial fellowship, and face only an- 
swereth to face in the implied sense 
that mind does not answer to mind. 
The folly of this, as of all other times 
where wealth has accumulated without 
a corresponding growth in ideas and 
cultivation, lies in the habitual suppo- 
sition that outlay can secure sociability, 
and that luxurious spending of money 
can bring people together in the only 
manner in which it is worth while for 
them to be brought together. And it 
is hopeless to convince idly opulent 
persons of their fallacy. Of course, argu- 
ment is lost in persuading people who 
know that they find pleasure in display 
that there is in fact no pleasure in it ; 

their own experience tells them that 
this is the highest form of pleasure they 
have ; and the verbal teachings of the 
moralist count for little against the 
more striking and constant testimony 
of daily experience. The point worth 
arguing and proclaiming is that display, 
in other words dependence on outside 
fine things, is especially a foreign and 
intrusive element in the character of 
the student. Simplicity of life is the 
secret of most virtues; men do not 
often think how much that is precious 
is bound up init. To the scholar it is 
as the breath of his nostrils. It is the 
indispensable condition of industry, if 
it were nothing besides. The unin- 
terrupted clearness of brain needed for 
study is not favoured by the irregular 
hours and the artificial excitements of 
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what is known as Society. Even if there 
were no question of time, these occu- 
pations distract or fret. They do not 
leave the mind fresh and tranquillized 
for the labours of the morrow. Gibbon 
found this out before he bade a long 
farewell to the fumum et opes strepi- 
tumque Rome, and retired to Lausanne. 
There he led a life which may be a 
pattern to scholars. His notion of 
mental ease and refreshment did not 
include dull or epigrammatic dinner- 
parties at seven or eight o'clock. 
“By many,” he says, “conversation is 
“esteemed as a theatre or a school: 
“ but, after the morning has been occu- 
“ pied by the labours of the library, I 
“wish to unbend rather than to exer- 
“cise my mind; and in the interval 
« between tea and supper I am far from 
“ disdaining the innocent amusement of 
“a game of cards.” In the last winter 
of all, many evenings were borrowed 
from these social pleasures, and in his 
eagerness to conclude his great task he 
broke his usual rule of concluding his 
studies after “the long but temperate 
labour” of a morning. “I may believe 
“ and even assert,” he says, instructively, 
“that in circumstances more indigent 
“ or more wealthy I should never have 
“ accomplished the task, or acquired the 
“ fame of an historian ; that my spirit 
“would have been broken by poverty 
“ and contempt ; and that my industry 
“‘ might have been relaxed in the labour 
“ and luxury of a superfluous fortune.” 
The luxury would have been equally 
fatal to the achievement of his task, 
whether practised and supported out of 
his own fortune, or springing from his 
participation in the luxurious super- 
fluities of other people. <A greater than 
Gibbon, the ever-memorable Spinoza, 
“although often invited to dinner,” as 
his biographer says, “yet preferred the 
“scanty meal he found at home to 
“ dining sumptuously at the expense of 
“ another.” “On looking over Spinoza’s 
“papers after his death,” Mr. Lewes 
tell us, “it was found that one day 
“ his expenses amounted to three half- 
“ pence for a soupe au lait and a little 
“ butter, with three farthings extra for 
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“ beer ; another day gruel, with butter 
“ and raisins, which cost him twopence- 
“ halfpenny, sufficed for his epicurism.” 

At the present time it is not particu- 
larly desirable that philosophers and 
learned men should limit their expen- 
diture to twopence-halfpenny a day. 
But we may be sure that a man who 
could be as frugal, mutatis mutandis, as 
Spinoza was, or be content with the 
pleasing tranquillity that satisfied Gib- 
bon, would feel a respect for himself 
which would be eminently fertile in 
fine literary qualities. Tranquillity lies 
about the roots of the literary virtues : 
of concentration, assiduity, broad, steady 
outlook and vision. Frugality is the 
prime guarantee for a man’s ability to 
live in his work; the measure of his 
real estimate of the value of his work ; 
and in most cases the essential con- 
dition of that work being well and 
exhaustively done. In a word, what 
the scholar needs is independence, using 
this word in its broadest sense—frecdom 
from the manifold tyrannies of a dispo- 
sition that places its aims and likings in 
external small things. In the presence 
of luxury and display, the man who 
knows how to value himself and the 
work of his days may best say— 


“Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat 
habere.” 


Obviously, however, this is one of 
the thousand matters in which preach- 
ing is more likely than not to be abso- 
lutely useless. The moralist, after all, 
is not a very influential personage. 
Just as in ethics the first and most 


difficult thing is to persuade people to 
care about being virtuous at all, so in the 
lessons of authorship, all is gained when 
the author possesses the prime endow. 
ment of reverence and honour for his 
work—a feeling that he is not as a 
manufacturer of toys and trinkets, but 
follows a mistress for whose sake it is 
a worthy and privileged thing to make 
sacrifices, and these in the light of such 
a sentiment are seen to be no longer 
sacrifices. What we need in this deci- 
sive conviction. So much of the service 
that authorship receives is insincere. 
Bencath the most vehement protestation 
that the craft of the author is among 
the highest, and fit for the highest, 
there lurks the insidious and paralys- 
ing notion that, after all, the only pur- 
suits worthy of a man with his wits 
about him are those which bring him 
either wealth or power, or some position 
that would justify him in a coach and 
six. Nobody who has not trampled 
out even the unseen but not unper- 
ceived germs and seeds of such a con- 
ception of things need trouble himself 
with the qualifications of the scholar, 
for he lacks the most elementary of 
them all. Wordsworth nobly said, “ It 
“is such an animating sight to see a 
“ man of genius, regardless of temporary 
“ gains, whether of money or praise, 
“ fixing his attention solely upon what 
“ is interesting and permanent, and find- 
“ ing his happiness in an entire devotion 
“of himself to such pursuits as shall 
“most ennoble human nature. We 
“have not yet seen enough of this in 
“ modern times.” Alas, nor even yet. 
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REALMAH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was a sunny morning, and several 
of us were sauntering in the garden for 
a few minutes before breakfast-time, 
when Sir John came up to us. 


Ellesmere. Mind, you must all be “ as 
civil as an orange” to Milverton to-day. If 
he gives us a reading, you must swear that 
it is excellent. He has been in such a 
rage with me. 

Lady Ellesmere. How wrong of you, 
John, to vex Leonard in this way. 

Ellesmere. 1 assure you I did not mean 
it. Unfortunately we began talking about 
the Ainah; and I reminded him of his 
original description of her. Now you know 
he has been getting more and more en- 
amoured of her; and, if he had to describe her 
again, she would be a perfect beauty. You 
will see that he will add all manner of beauty 
to her countenance, if he talks about her 
again. There will come charming smiles 
and dimples, and I know not what besides. 


Here Mr. Milverton joined us; and 
there was an embarrassing silence. 


Milverton. I see that Ellesmere has been 
telling you of the nonsense he has been 
talking. I did not mean, I did not say, 
that her hands were extraordinarily large ; 
but, contrasting her in my mind with the 
high-bred Talora, I was obliged to confess 
that there were some drawbacks upon her 
beauty. Hers was one of those counte- 
nances which require nice and loving obser- 
vation to perceive all the merits and the 
beauties in them. There was a constant play 
of beautiful expression ; there were exquisite 
dimples ; and 

Ellesmere. 
so? 





Ha-ha! Did I not tell you 
Am I not a true prophet ? 

[Here Sir John began dancing about 
in the wild manner that he frequently 
indulges in when he is triumphant in 
some argument. | 


Milverton. This dancing dervish is not 
always wrong when he gives us a taste of 
his prophetic powers. 

No. 103.—voL. xvi. 





In one word, the Ainah’s was a very marry- 
ing face. 

Cranmer. What do you mean, Milverton? 

Milverton. Why, don’t you know, or 
didn’t you know, Cranmer, when you were 
younger ! 

You went into a ball-room, and saw two 
or three great beauties. Haply your eyes 
fell upon a cosy young couple in some 
corner. You asked about them, and were 
told that they were engaged. The girl was 
not beautiful; but you said to yourself, 
“The man is right. He is a sensible man: 
that girl will make a good wife. She will 
always” 

Ellesmere. Make marriage somewhat less 
painful and disagreeable than it is its nature 
to be. Now here is a face 


[He came behind Lady Ellesmere, 
and inclosed her face in his big hands— 
for he has got big hands. } 


which would insure a happy marriage. You 
see in it that assurance of perpetual provo- 
cation which will not allow a man time to 
think whether he is happy or not, for he 
will be in a constant state of warfare. And 
that is one form, perhaps the best, of happi- 
ness for some men. 





Here Lady Ellesmere disengaged her- 
self somewhat hastily from his grasp, 
and we all went to breakfast, laughing 
heartily. 


There is some celebrated story of a 
young man who exclaimed, “ And I, too, 
am a painter!” So now I may say, 
“ And I, too, am an author!” It hap- 
pened in this way. I had been speaking 
of some of the curious superstitions 
which exist in a remote part of Scot- 
land where I had been, when a boy, to 
visit my relations, who were poor fish- 
ing people in that district. Upon this, 
Sir John Ellesmere declared that Sandy 
could write a tale if he chose, and that 
Sandy must choose to do so. It would 
be a very good thing to employ his 

Cc 
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mind in that way, and would prevent 
his spoiling “ Realmah” by persuading 
Milverton to introduce foolish chapters 
about love. 

This was two or three weeks ago. I 
tried very hard to think of a subject for 
a story ; but, think as hard as I would, 
no subject for some time occurred to 
me. At last, one night, an idea for a 
story of the supernatural kind did strike 
me. I told it to Mr. Milverton. He 
approved of it, and said he would aid 
me ; and so I wrote my little story. I 
was very shame-faced and nervous when 
I came to read it before such an 
audience ; but I managed to get through 
the reading somehow, and my story was 
much praised. Of course they said every- 
thing they could to encourage me. I 
shall not venture to trouble the reader 
with the story ; but I mention the fact 
of having written it, as, without doing 
so, the following conversation would not 
be understood. 

To-day there was a good deal of 
talk about my story, and afterwards 
about those strange fancies which have 
occupied so many minds in all ages, en- 
dowing men with gifts and powers in 
addition to those which they actually 
possess. Mr. Mauleverer, of course, 
maintained that this was a proof of the 
wretched state of man. Sir Arthur de- 
clared that it was an instance of the 
abounding imagination and poetry that 
there are in all men, women, and chil- 
dren; while Mr. Cranmer contended 
that these fancies were rather irreverent ; 
that men had better be contented with 
what they are, and make the best of that, 
and not indulge in fancies that could 
never be realized. Sir John Ellesmere 
asked whether Mr. Cranmer was pre- 
pared to move for the destruction of all 
fables and of all fairy-stories, and whe- 
ther all imagination was to be employed 
in inventing lies about matters of busi- 
ness # 

Before recounting any more of the 
conversation, I must describe the spot 
where it took place. At the bottom of 
the hill there is a little rivulet, which, 
indeed, becomes a river in winter, and 
which, even in the driest summer, is a 


reedy, rushy sort of place, through which 
meanders a little stream three or four 
feet in width, and about nine inches’ 
in depth. Mr. Milverton delights in 
this spot, though it is said to be rather 
malarious. On one side, the rivulet is 
inclosed by a high grassy bank, upon 
which there is a very comfortable seat. 
I will now continue my account of the 
conversation. 


Milverton. I cannot agree with you, 
Cranmer, about the irreverence you assign 
to these fancies. We must close our eyes 
completely to all the forms of life which 
surround us, and which are so suggestive, if 
we are never to fancy that we might here, 
or hereafter, be endowed with other gifts 
than those which we now possess. 

I have been very fortunate in life as re- 
gards friends and acquaintances. I have 
known poets, historians, philosophers 

Ellesmere. Observe where the fellow puts 
historians, because he happens to dote upon 
history. 

Milverton. Poets, historians, philoso- 
phers, statesmen, men of science, artists, 
doctors, lawyers, and merchants, but I was 
never fortunate enough to know any man 
who had made the insect world his study. 
I am sure I do not know what is the proper 
name for such a man—TI suppose an ento- 
mologist. Well, I was never fortunate 
enough to know an entomologist. 

If we had such a man with us now, what 
interesting things he could tell us about the 
myriads of inhabitants of this rushy stream- 
let. I believe there are creatures below us 
there, which can both crawl and hop, and 
fly and swim ; which possess eyes by the 
score ; can weave and spin, and build nests, 
in water; which, in short, embody all the 
vagaries of the most fanciful person ; and 
about which, by the way, if they were 
familiar to us, fables and stories might be 
written having much more pith and diver- 
sity in them than those about dogs, bears, 
wolves, elephants, and foxes, which, after 
all, are poor simple creatures like ourselves, 
being seldom able to do more than one 
thing very well. 

Ellesmere. I do not think much of your 
entomologist. I do not want him here at 
all. He would merely shy barbarous words, 
half-Latin, half-Greek, at us, and bother us 
about “genus” and “species,” and other 
things, for which we should not really care 
one solitary dump. 

Besides, we should have to hear all about 
his grand discovery of the onomatoscylaz, 
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some pestilent little creature that hops, and 
runs, and bites, and wriggles, and turns up 
its tail spitefully at you. No; give me the 
man who can talk well about anything if 
you only give him a rough bit of a brief to 
talk upon. Just read to me, or any other 
lawyer, a little chapter in any book about 
insects, and we will argue their case in a 
manner that will bring round any jury to 
think whatever we are instructed to make 
them think on behalf of our clients. There 
are creatures, are there not, who pop out of 
their shells to take the air, and then other 
creatures pop into the vacant shells ; and 
when thé softies come back, they find their 
houses occupied, and the doors bolted 
against them. What a good case for an 
action of ejectment ! 

Milverton. Mark you, I do not mean to 
say that I have not known men such as 
Carlyle, Kingsley, and Emerson, who have 
been able to talk admirably about all forms 
of nature, from the highest to the lowest. 
As I think I have told you before, I never 
heard a more exquisite conversation than 
one in which Carlyle and Emerson, both of 
them nice and patient observers of all natu- 
ral objects, discoursed upon the merits and 
beauties of common grass. A walk, too, in 
the country with Kingsley is something to 
remember ; but still I say, as I said before, 
I should like to know a real entomologist, a 
man who had lived a great deal with 
insects— 

Ellesmere. The Patronage-secretary of 
the Treasury ! 

Milverton. —and who could tell me all 
about the onomatopylex, which Ellesmere— 

lesmere. No, no ; if you are scientific, 
be accurate—onomatoscylax. 

Milverton. —which Ellesmere affects to 
scorn, but which I have no doubt, if well 
studied, would afford the human race many 
a good lesson in the arts of life. Very pro- 
bably he is a great architect. The arch was 
constructed by insects long before it was 
known to man. 

Mauleverer. Talking of men who have 
studied these minor creatures, there is Mr. 
G. H. Lewes. You know him, Milverton ? 

Milverton. Yes; but he is too gelati- 
nous. He describes admirably ; is as clear 
as the sky at Avignon ; but his talk is of 
molluscs, sea-anemones, jelly-fish, and other 
flabby, pulpy creatures, squeezable as Minis- 
ters of State. I want a man who has lived 
with well-developed, shrewd, masterful, 
designing insects. 

Sir Arthur. I do not say we wander 
from the subject, because the fact of these 
insects possessing multifarious powers is 
very suggestive. But I want to know why 
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it is irreverent to imagine men to be en- 
dowed with other powers or means than 
those they now possess. I feel rather guilty 
in this matter, if there is any guilt, as I was 
the first to tell you a story of the kind which 
Mr. Cranmer must disapprove of. I mean 
my sleep story. I intended that to convey 
some sound doctrine. 

Ellesmere. Yes ; that pleasant tale was 
nearly suffocated by morality. It was far 
too moral to be interesting. And observe 
this, Cranmer, that in almost every story in 
which extraordinary powers are given to a 
man, that poor man is sure to come to grief. 

Even in that dear “ Arabian Nights,” the 
unfortunate “ gins,” or genii, always get the 
worst of it, being bottled up for a thousand 
years, or otherwise maltreated. We make a 
point of pouring misfortunes with a liberal 
hand upon the head of any creature whom 
we admit for a moment, even in fancy, to be 
a more gifted being than man. 

Milverton. Well, I have a fanciful idea 
which, indeed, has been in my mind for 
many years, and which I fear Cranmer 
would blame, for if realized it would give a 
great, and, as I think, a most delightful in- 
crease to human power. 

Ellesmere. Let us guess. The philoso- 
pher’s stone ? The power of always ae 
rightly ? Longlife? A knocker that woul 
knock down all disagreeable people who 
came to visit you—the postman and tele- 
graph-boy included? A power of eating 
three dinners a day? A _ self-upholding 
umbrella? A supernatural knowledge of 
trains, so that you could defy Bradshaw 
and all his books? A perfectly well-built 
house, built after a model of some insect 
establishment ? A winged paper-cutter that 
would always fly to you when you whistled 
for it ? 

No; [have it! It is never to be seasick ! 

Milverton.. No, you have not. You cer- 
tainly have imagined sundry very delightful 
appurtenances, such as your discriminating 
knocker, self-upholding umbrella, and flying 
paper-cutter. 

Sir Arthur. Is it the power of seeing 
clearly into other men’s minds ? 

Milverton. No, you will never guess it. 

Ellesmere. Tell us, then. 

Milverton. I shall have some difficulty 
in explaining. I mean that there should be 
a double soul, taking the word “ soul” to in- 
clude all powers, both of thought and feel- 
ing, so that you should be able to give one 
of these souls perfect rest. They should be 
so intimately in unison, that what one thinks, 
or feels, or suys, or does, should be admitted 
to be thought, and felt, and said, and done 
by the other who is absent. There must be 
c2 
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no separate interest, no possibility of re- 
proach. There should be a spare body, so 
that the one soul could go and recreate 
itself while the other was fighting the direst 
battle. 

Lady Ellesmere. There must be a woman 
equally gifted to correspond with this man. 
Conceive a double Sir John! when one is 
enough to drive a poor woman distracted. 

Ellesmere. As the soundest theologians 
and metaphysicians have proved conclu- 
sively that women have no souls, if we 
give them one, that will be doing the fair 
thing. But this new ession would em- 
barrass them very much. They would lose 
all that power of governing, so dear to them. 
Unreason always governs. Nothing prevents 
your having your own way so much as being 
at all amenable to reason. 

Lady Ellesmere. Women have just that 
small portion of irrationality, and only that, 
which enables them to understand the 
immense irrationality of men, and so to 
steer clear of it, or to guide it. 

Sir Arthur. Well said, Lady Ellesmere ! 
He does not gain much by attacking women 
in your presence. 

Milverton. But think of the advantages 
of my fancy, if it were realized—all the 
regrets, and vexations, and remorses being 
partaken by another soul who would occa- 
sionally come fresh to the work, and bear 
the burden which its exhausted compeer 
and partner was almost fainting under. Such 
a man, so gifted, would rule the world. 
Observe the lives of all great men. They 
will go on working at a moment when the 
powers are enfeebled. Imagine Napoleon 
the First with two such souls. Send one of 
them to vegetate in the country, while the 
other is conducting the retreat from Mos- 
cow, and you would find that the total 
Napoleon would never have been sent to 
Elba. Mark you, the two, when combined, 
are not to have double power. 

Mauleverer. I am delighted with Mil- 
verton’s idea of a double soul. It proves to 
me that he sees that the single soul cannot 
possibly bear up against its misfortunes. 

Milverton. Ko. Mauleverer, you press 
my words too far. It is but an occasional, 
and even rare, relief that I imagine is so 
much wanted for the soul. Have you not 
known occasions in which you have said to 
yourself, “I would give anything to have 
another ie—to take up the burden for this 
day only—to attend this funeral—to meet 
those men upon that painful business in 
which my feelings are so likely to overcome 
my judgment—to fight that battle which I 
could fight so well if the gaiety of heart 
which is requisite were not altogether want- 
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ing, while I could, as it were, retire into 
private life, and collect my thoughts, my 
energies, and my hopefulness, which, at this 
critical moment, have deserted me ?” 

Sir Arthur. Really, Mauleverer, I 
with Milverton that you have pressed him 
too hard. It might not be more than twenty 
times in one’s life that one should want to 
be absent in the spirit though present in 
the body ; and when one should so glad 
to have another soul, a second self, to repre- 
sent one fully. 

I wonder, by the way, whether any of 

ou feel with me that you would like to 
anal been in a different sphere of life. 

Ellesmere. The life of a sweeper of a 
crossing used to be my ideal. But I have 
changed my mind. I should like to have been 
a waiterataninn. “Coming, coming, com- 
ing,” One would thus see a good deal of life 
without much trouble. I should observe the 
different tastes of our customers : how this 
old gentleman likes to have his mutton- 
chops well done : how that customer rejoices 
in baked potatoes; and how the other is 
offended, if, when he calls for a newspaper, 
one does not give him the paper which is 
his paper. 

I would be very kind, too, to the young 
people, who are always a little afraid of 
waiters. 

I would be unmarried, because my ideal 
would be to be free from all responsibility. 

Gradually I should have amassed a large 
sum in savings—say two hundred and 
seventy pounds—and then my plan would 
be to retire with my sister, a housekeeper in 
a good family, to our native village of 
Mudby Parva, which, by the way, would be 
intolerable to us from the alterations that 
had been made in it, and from the railway 
that would pass through it. 

But, in reality, we should never realize 
our great plan of retirement, and I should 
die in harness, or rather in white tie and 
seedy black dress-coat. 

Mauleverer. Think of Ellesmere as a 
waiter, with no power of interrupting the 
conversation of the customers! How little 
men know of themselves! What a miser- 
able mortal he would be ! ” 

Sir Arthur. And what would you have 
been, Mauleverer ? 

Ellesmere. Let me answer for him, for I 
know. He would like to have been the chef 
in a great kitchen—at some club, for 
instance—where he could have wandered 
amidst groves of beef-steaks, and forests of 
mutton-cutlets, followed by a legion of 
cooks, giving them orders fraught with culi- 
nary wisdom. 

Sir Arthur. And you, Cranmer? 
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Cranmer. I should like to have been a 
mail-coachman in the olden times. 

Ellesmere. Of course he would choose 
something official. How punctual he would 
have been! How fussy and important about 
His Majesty's Mails! He would have in- 
sisted upon being guard and coachman too, 

Sir Arthur. And you, Milverton ? 

Milverton. Well, [ am not so humble as 
the rest of you. I should like to have been 
a colonist—to have conducted a body of 
settlers to Paraguay. That part of the earth, 
from what I have heard of it, and read about 
it, takes my fancy more than any other. 
Almost every known product is to be found 
there. Then there are great rivers, and vast 
parks reminding one of English scenery ; 
and withal, a charming climate. Moreover, 
one would get free, I think, both from Euro- 
= and North American disturbances. 

nsects, I believe, are not intolerable there. 

Volcanoes are unknown; and, in fact, it 
seems to me that it fulfils the idea of an 
earthly paradise. 

Then I think I should like the business 
of managing a settlement. I should not 
take out any lawyers with me—only a 





1 Mr. Milverton afterwards read to us this 
extract from some historical work :— 

“The most important products of the world 
can be grown + comma. Tr, maize, tobacco, 
cotton ; and it has peculiar products of its 
own, such as the Paraguay tea. It is not vol- 
canic, and has not to dread the catastrophes 
which have often overwhelmed the Spanish 
cities on the other side of the Andes. .... 

“Tt has lakes, rivers, and woods; and, in 
the character of its scenery, much resembles 
an English park. It is rich in trees of every 
description—cedars, palms, balsams, aloes, 
cocoa-trees, walnut-trees, spice-trees, almonds, 
the cotton plant, the quinaquina that produces 
the Jesuits’ bark, and another tree, of which 
the inner bark is so delicate and white, that it 
can be used as writing-paper. There is also 
the ceyba tree, which yields a soft woolly 
substance of which the natives make their 
pillows. 

“The fruits of this most fertile land are 
oranges, citrons, lemons, the American pear, 
the apple, peaches, plums, figs, and olives. 
The bees find here their special home. The 
woods are not like the silent forests of North 
America, but swarm with all kinds of birds, 
having every variety of note and feather, from 
the soft colours of the wild dove to the gay 
plumage of the parrot ; from the plaintive note 
of the nightingale to the dignified noise of those 
birds which are said to imitate the trumpet and 
the organ. <A few Indians, rarely to be seen, and 
appearing like specks in the landscape, roam 
over this vast plain, which a modern traveller 
has well said might be ‘the cradle of a mighty 
nation.’” 





notary or two. Ishould try and get a good 
many young doctors, and a few very carefully- 
selected clergymen. Carpenters, sailors, and 
navvies should form the bulk of the common 
people [ would bring with me. 

Mauleverer. Should you take out a news- 
paper editor? Because I should rather think 
that would interfere with the paradise. 

Milverton. No; I should be my own 
editor, so that I could represent my own 
quarrels (for quarrels there would be) inmy 
own paper, the only one in the colony, in 
my own way. 

Sir Arthur. Would you have an archi- 
tect, Milverton ? 

Milverton. Yes: I should not object to 
having one. We should overpower him, and 
compel him to make plans to please us, and 
not according to his own preconceived 
notions. 

Ellesmere. Should you take out any 
women ? 

Milverton. Yes : thirty cooks, who would, 
of course, marry off like wildfire. The rest 
of the men must marry the women of the 
country, so as to secure alliances. 

Lady Ellesmere. And what would you 
have been, Sir Arthur? 

Sir Arthur. A painter. 

Ellesmere. House? 

Sir Arthur. No: history. You see there 
is such a happy mixture of manual and 
mental work in a painter’s career. I learnt 
that long ago from one of Hazlitt’s essays. 
And then, too, what a pleasure to see the 
work grow under your hand! A book isa 
thing much further from you than a picture. 
I look with peculiar tenderness upon a pic- 
ture, the work of any great painter. I think 
how it has lived with him—with what fond 
and anxious looks he has regarded it in 
early morning and late evening—what joy 
and sorrow have gone into it—what great 
men, his friends, have come to look at it. 

Suppose it to be a Titian : Charles V. 
has come to look at his friend’s work ; and 
has given anxious, judicious, and affec- 
tionate criticism about it. Then, too, the 
painter’s loving wife and daughters have 
given from day to day their criticisms, 
being most careful to give at the same time 
due encouragement and admiration. In 
fact, the thing which we see now, has been, 
for the time, a sort of domestic idol. 

Yes, I should like to have been a painter, 
even if I had been one of only moderate 
endowments. 

Ellesmere. Sentiment, sentiment, senti- 
ment! Think, on the other hand, what 
you would have suffered from art critics. 

Mauleverer. It is idle talking of what 
we should like to have been. There may 
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be some wisdom to be gained from contrast- 
ing different situations in life—comparing 
what one is oneself with what another 
person is, and so deriving wisdom from the 
contemplation of the contrast. But I rather 
agree with Cranmer, that these imaginations 
lead to nothing. 

Ellesmere. I don’t agree with Cranmer ; 
but I do see, with Mauleverer, that it may 
be a wise thing to consider what good quali- 
ties are developed in positions in life different 
from our own, and adopting them into our 
own. 

Milverton once said a shrewd thing. Years 
ago, he remarked to me, that a man gene- 
rally fulfilled best that position in life for 
which he was apparently most unfitted by 
nature. He illustrated it by numberless 
instances. He said that Lord Althorp was 
a most successful minister, and primd facie 
he had none of the qualities for a minister. 
Milverton added, I remember, that the best 
clergymen were those who had some qua- 
lities that were somewhat unclerical. I 
quite agree with him. 

You see, old fellow, if you ever do say a 
good thing, I make a point of remember- 
ing it. 

Sir Arthur. Talking of contrasts of 
situation, I will tell you the most remark- 
able instance that ever occurred to me. 

I went to see one of the most notable 
personages in Europe, not on any political 
errand, but merely as a private friend. 
Now I shall veil what I am going to tell 
you as thoroughly as possible, for it is wrong 
to betray one’s friend’s moods to any stranger. 
You will conjecture ; and your conjectures 
will most probably be utterly wrong. Well, 
when I entered his cabinet, I saw, at a glance, 
that he was sunk in the deepest dejection. 
He gave me a short sad smile, shook hands 
cordially ; but seemed to have nothing to 
say. At length, however, I persuaded him 
to tell me what ailed his mind. He was 
misunderstood, he said ; his policy was mis- 
represented everywhere: he was weary of 
the never-ending labour and struggle. “ See 
the hideous calumnies that are current about 
me,” he exclaimed. “ What is life worth? 
What a dreary farce it all is !” 

Ellesmere. Well, and what friendly stings, 
my dear fellow, did you add? 

Sir Arthur. I took an uncommon, but, 
as I think, a judicious course. 

I did not say one word in contradiction to 
his statements. How couldI? They were 
true. I did not urge, that if he had met 
with great failures, he had enjoyed great 
successes. I did not attempt to soothe 
him by showing what a potent personage 
he was. 


I Mauleverized, if I may coin a word, to 
explain shortly what I did. 

I simply dwelt upon the huge amount of 
misery and disappointment in the world. 
To illustrate this, I fell into a strain of 
quotation. The personage I addressed knew 
many languages. 

I reminded him of the saying of Petrarch : 
“ Tnitium cacitas: progressio labor: error 
omnia.” 

I quoted your favourite bit, Milverton, 
from Disraeli: “ Youth is a blunder; man- 
hood a struggle ; old age a regret.” ’ 

That made me think of Sir George Lewis’s 
“Life would be very tolerable but for its 
pleasures.” 

The great man smiled at that, which en- 
couraged me to give a slightly different 
version of my own—namely : “ Life would 
be intolerable, but for its absurdities.” He 
was pleased to smile at that too. 

Then I quoted from Pascal—I forget what. 
Then from Rousseau. 

Then I ventured humbly to say that I 
thought that some of the greatest men 
in the world had been the great writers ; 
and that it was found, as in the case of 
David and Solomon, that when they were 
monarchs as well as writers, their writings 
did not the less betray their misery. 

I showed him that Horace, notwithstand- 
ing his Chloes, and Lesbias, and myrtle 
coronets, and Chian wine, was a melancholy 
individual : 


“¥Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni,” &c. 


—also Pope, Swift, Byron, Shelley, Cowper, 
and the rest of them. I gave him Tenny- 
son’s 


‘Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 
In looking at the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


Of course, I brought in my Browning bit 
about the greatness of the mind being shown 
by the shadow which it casts. 

I need hardly say I touched upon Cer- 
vantes and Shakespeare, 


** But thou would’st not think how ill all’s 
here 
About my heart : but it is no matter.” 


And aguin : 


“Tis but a tale, 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
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Then thinking I had not treated him with 
any Italian, I gave him this passage from 
Leopardi: “ Ma io, quanto a me, con licenza 
vostra e del secolo, sono infelicissimo ; e tale 
mi credo; e tutti + giornali de’ due mondi 
non mt persuaderanno il contrario.” The 
latter bit about the newspapers amused him 
greatly. 

I longed to give him De Quincy’s mag- 
nificent passage about “Our Lady of Sor- 
row,” but I could not recollect it. 

Finally, I wound up with Sir William 
Temple, “ When all is done, human life is, 
at the greatest and the best, but like a 
froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured a little to keep it quiet till it 
falls asleep, and then the care is over.” 

I think my conversation had, as was 
natural, a cheering effect for the time. He 
thanked me very much: something that 
would have been tears in any other man 
rose over his expressive countenance, and I 
withdrew. As I did so, however, I am 
afraid I noticed in a parting glance at him, 
as he sank back in his chair, that his melan- 
choly was not so easily to be baffled, but 
that it only waited for my departure to seize 
upon him again. 

Ellesmere. Well, but the contrast? I 
suppose you saw a happy beggar at the gate, 
munching an unexpected crust, or revelling 
in an unaccustomed sausage. 

Sir Arthur. No; it was not so common- 
place as that. I went away by train. In 
the carriage were a Young man and his wife, 
not a newly-married couple. They were the 
very types of round, smiling, smooth-faced 
insignificance. But how they did enjoy their 
excursion! They sucked the same orange : 
they bit at the same cake. Though they 
evidently were never parted, they had an 
unceasing flow of utter babblement to inter- 
change. They put me so much in mind of 
two monkeys! Their talk, though exqui- 
sitely silly, wasirradiated—really made beau- 
tiful—by happiness. They minded me no 
more than if I had been a bit of the wood- 
work of the carriage. No reticence had 
they in their joy, and in their supreme satis- 
faction with each other. 

When I contemplated them, and when I 
thought of the great man I had left sunk in 
gloom and dejection, I felt that happiness 
was not equally distributed to all, as people 
sometimes perversely contend. By the way 
they spoke of the great personage —very 
kindly too, which won my heart; but as 
being one who had infinite oranges and 
cakes, and who had no need to save up’ for 
three months, in order to afford such a de- 
lightful outing as theirs was to be. 

Ellesmere. It would have been very 


wicked ; but I should like to have heard 
what they would have said if you had Mau- 
leverized them. 

Sir Arthur. I would not have done so for 
the world ; I declare I would rather have 
stolen their money, and spoiled their excur- 
sion in that way. 

Ellesmere. But to return to the main 
subject. Do keep to the point, my excur- 
sive friends. 

I could make the greatest possible im- 
provement as regards your wish for a second 
soul, Milverton. You want that soul to be 
exactly like your own. I would have it the 
complement to your own. Where you are 
soft, it should be hard ; where you are sym- 
pathetic, it should be cold; where you are 
simple and stupid, it should be astute and 
alert, and then indeed it would be of some 
good to you. In fact, you ought to have 
mine as a second soul to yours; and we 
should fight the battle of life triumphantly. 
I think I hear the Milvertonian soul saying 
to the Ellesmerian, “ You must fight these 
fellows to-morrow, for I really cannot ;” and 
the Ellesmerian soul would rejoice in the 
contest. Perhaps the day afterwards some 
judicious man would remark, “ What a much 
cleverer fellow Milverton is than I thought; 
you see we could not take him in at all, 

e was down upon us in a moment: and 
so good-humoured too, whereas I always 
thought he was an irritable, over-sensitive 
person. No fussy particularity either ; not 
at all the fellow to be for ever washing his 
own soap.” 

One thing, however, you would have to 
do, Master Sect: you would have to 
manage Lady Ellesmere for me ; and I have 
no doubt she would say, not knowing of 
the interchange of souls, “ How manageable 
John is to-day! not quite so bright as usual, 
but how much more my slave; and he 
seems to think exactly what I think,” for 
you would have the art, of which I have 
none, to persuade her that your thoughts 
were hers, and that when you were acting 
most completely on your own hook, as the 
saying is, you were but using her bait. Oh 
dear, what a surprise it would be to her 
when the real Ellesmere came back to un- 
dertake the management of my lady ! 

Sir Arthur. 1 think I have heard some- 
thing like -~ idea before, Milverton, in 
some French story. 

Milverton. No, Sir Arthur, you have 
not, I assure you. I know what you are 
thinking of—one of Eugtne Sue’s novels. 
In that, an artisan enters into the body of a 
marquis, and has to go through some very 
uncomfortable scenes. But the marquis is 
totally unconscious of the change ; and the 
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artisan is not aware, while he is a marquis, 
that he has another form of existence. It 
is only when he comes to himself again that 
he knows that he has had for twenty-four 
hours the experience of a marquis’s life. 
Eugéne Sue’s object was, doubtless, to show 
the poor man how great a mistake it often 
is to envy the rich man. There was no 
increase of power given to the individual 
soul. 

Now, I really do not see, taking into con- 
sideration the infinite variety and beneticence 
manifested in creation, why in some happy 
planet there may not be a great increase of 
power given to a creature something like 


Ellesmere. I am not so taken as the rest 
of you with Milverton’s fond imaginations. 
I see fifty objections to his grand idea. If 
the other soul is to be of any real use or 
comfort, it must have individuality. If it 
has individuality, it will differ in opinion 
with Soul No. 1. ‘tee ate ia 

Again, you ma about joys being 
doubled, Rx ae being halved ; but I 
do not take much interest in things that are 
done in committee. The whole affair is too 
much of a joint stock transaction. 

Milverton. Iam going to tell you some- 
thing, which perhaps has some application 
to Ellesmere and to the critical race gene- 
rally—a little simple story which I -have 
often longed to tell when Ellesmere has 
been taking points and making endless 
small objections. 

Elllesmere. Oh, we are a little nettled 
now, are we? Nothing makes a man more 
cross than when a really kind friend shows 
him that his poetry won’t scan. The same 
thing when it is shown him that what he 
thinks to be his most poetical ideas are all 
awry, as it were, and won’t bear looking at. 
Pray tell your story, though. 


[“‘ Ch, yes, pray do,” said the others. ] 
Ellesmere. How delighted you all are at 


any attack being made upon me! Every- 


body seems to rouse up all of a sudden ; 
and Fairy, perceiving a general movement, 
makes a circuit round us, as you see, and 
sniffs and snuffs as if there was a rat or a 
badger near, to be hunted or baited. Tell 
— story; do not spare my feelings. I 
ike to see people happy. This sort of thing 
pleases you, and it does not hurt me. 
Milverton. When there is a nursery in 
a house, everybody must admit that the 
a meal in the day is nursery-tea. 
always contrive to become sufficiently 
familiar with the nursery authorities to be 
admitted, The mistress is never more agree- 


able than when presiding at this tea. The 
master gets away if he can from his sporting 
friends and their eternal talk about horses, 
dogs, and partridges ; and enjoys the high 
paternal pleasure of playing at pick-a-back 
with his little boys. The children are much 
more pleasant and natural at this tea-time 
than when they are brought down in their 
best nursery-frocks after dinner. 

Ellesmere. Ugh: this nursery story, which 
is to confound all judicious critics, including 
myself. 

Milverton. Well, I was assisting at one 
of these pleasant nursery teas in a country 
house. One of the children present was a 
pretty little girl about three years old, who 
had a nurse, especially devoted to her, of 
the name of Maria. 

By the way, I may mention that some 
baked apples had made their appearance 
at this nursery tea, which in consequence 
may be considered to have been what the 
fashionable world calls “a high tea.” 

Suddenly, at a pause in the conversation, 
the little child, putting down a piece of 
bread and butter, exclaimed, with a very 
distinct utterance, “ Ma-i-vey say ‘happles ;’ 
fool she are.” 

Maria, a jolly country girl about fifteen 
years old, blushed, but looked quite pleased 
that Miss Gertrude was so clever, and said, 
“* You dear little thing.” 

The mamma was “shocked” at such a 
“naughty word” as “fool” being used to 
“good kind Maria.” 

Miss Gertrude having uttered her “ judi- 
cious” criticism, was not much dismayed by 
mamma’s remonstrance. 

I thought of Ellesmere and of his flock of 
critics whom he delights in. 

You see the small critic pointed out, with 
great satisfaction, a little over-indulgence in 
the use of the aspirate on the part of poor 
Maria ; but was perfectly unconscious that 
in her own six words she had committed 
four errors. 

Ellesmere. How do you make out four? 

Milverton. “ Maivey” for “ Maria,” “say” 
for “ says,” “ are” for “is ;” and surely you 
would admit that the use of the word “fool” 
is thoroughly inappropriate. People who 
misplace their aspirates are not necessarily 
fools. 

But does not Miss Gertrude’s criticism 
remind you all, not only of Ellesmere’s way 
of exercising his critical faculty, but also of 
other criticisms not heard in nurseries, but 
in the high courts of literature and politics ? 
Have you never found the critic disclose four 
errors on his own for one that he de- 
7 to point out in the sayings or doings 
of the person he criticises? You may be 
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sure that something very nearly akin to 
“ Ma-i-vey say ‘ happles ;’ fool she are,” has 
been uttered in very high places this very 
day, and not by children of three years old 
only. 

Ellesmere. Absolutely malignant! He 
has bottled up this story to be told against 
me on some great occasion. I believe it has 
been impending over my devoted head for 
the last two years. I really was not par- 
ticularly critical to-day ; but he was particu- 
larly vexed, as people always are when the 
ideas which they are very fond of, but which 
are not a little rickety, come to be examined 
by the drill-sergeant, or rather by the Me- 
dical Board. 

Sir Arthur. It is an excellent story. 

Lady Ellesmere. I shall never forget it. 

Ellesmere. I know that; I shall be bored 
by my lady with the story all my life. And 
as for Sir Arthur, he was sure to delight in 
it. He has undergone a little criticism him- 
self in the course of his life—-totally unjust, 
no doubt ; for as I heard: him say to Mil- 
verton the other day, “Criticism is for the 
most part so thin.” What he meant I do 
not know, but the two authors chuckled 
over the phrase, and seemed to think it so 
condemnatory and so clever. 

Sir Arthur. Milverton has silenced Elles- 
mere. I am, however, going to revive Sir 
John, and I shall do so by returning to our 
original subject. Have you never felt over- 
wearied yourself, Ellesmere ; and as if you 
would give anything to have another Sir 
John to take up the work for you? Inno 
great case that you have had to argue ? 

Ellesmere. 1 am asensible man ; and I 
do not allow myself to fret myself to fiddle- 
strings. Sometimes, after a weighty con- 
sultation, I have found myself lying awake, 
and scheming and planning how to conduct 
acase. On such occasions I do everything 
I can to b up such trains of thought. I 
say to myself, “ My health and spirits belong 
to my clients ; there is nothing so important 
for their interests as that I should be strong 
and in good nerve to-morrow.” 

Only think if race-horses, the night before 
the Derby, knew about to-morrow’s race, 
how the more nervous and sensitive spirits 
among them would fret, and fuss, and lose 
their sleep, and fail to answer, when called 
upon to make their final effort. 

When I was in the —— case, one of the 
heaviest I was ever engaged in, I found 
myself at this planning of my course of 

ent the night before, and becoming 
cold, and nervous, and miserable. I got up, 
and lit a fire, and set to work to read a 
volume of Victor Hugo’s novel, “ Les Mise- 
rables.” That great book has, happily, 


certain long parenthetical discussions which 
are not very exciting. I fell upon one of | 
these, and in half an hour I was in a sweet 
and composed state of mind, and I had five 
hours’ good sleep that night. 

My client was a dear friend as well as 
client, and when I saw his anxious face next 
day in court, I should not like to have told 
him that I had read “ Les Miserables” the 
previous night, in order to get rid of him 
and his cause from my thoughts. But it 
Me the best thing I could have done for 

im. 

You see, therefore, that you do not take 
much by appealing to me to back up Mil- 
verton’s “fond imaginations,” for so 1 must 
call them. 

Milverton. My dear Sir Arthur, you 
cannot bring Ellesmere round, when he has 
once taken up a side against you. Let us 
change the subject. esmere’s reference 
to “ Miserables” has put me in mind of 
what he said some time ago about novels. 
Do you remember the fun he made of his 
“Edwin and Angelina?” But if he meant 
to run down the works of fiction of the 
present day, I am sure he is not war- 
ranted in doing so. I have just been read- 
ing a number of the “Last Chronicle of 
Barset.” What an excellent novel it is! 
How true to life are the conversations, and 
the letters! Now I maintain that no age 
has been so rich in good works of fiction, 
and perhaps in good writing of all kinds, as 
ours. Ellesmere will, I dare say, declare that, 
in a future age, almost all the present writers 
will be quite forgotten. I do not know, but 
I cannot imagine that Tennyson and 
Browning, Dickens and Bulwer, and Thack- 
eray and Trollope, and the great feminine 
writers, the authoress of “The Mill on the 
Floss,” the authoress of “ Jane Eyre,” or of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” and many 
others, will cease to be valued and their 
works read. 

I think the same may be said of the great 
historical writers—such as Hallam, Grote, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Milman, Froude, and 
Merivale. 

I don’t venture to speak much about the 
writers of other nations, but I think it will 
be a long time before Emerson and Haw- 
thorne and Prescott will be forgotten in 
their own country. 

Now I have not brought this subject on 
the tapis merely for the sake of getting a 
change of subject, but I have something 
very em to say about it. I see, 
though, Ellesmere is impatient to have his 
8a, 
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Ellesmere. “ Blow the trumpets, sound 
the drums!” Milverton is going to say 
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something at some future time which will 
be worth hearing. 

You began by talking about the “ Last 
Chronicle of Barset.” I am sorry to say 
that I fear that my relations with the dis- 
tinguished author of that work will be con- 
siderably changed for the worse. I cannot 
be friendly with him any more, if Lily 
Dale——. No, I shan’t tell you what I 
was going ‘to say: you would only laugh 
at me. 

Milverton. How men may misunder- 
stand one another! I really do believe 
that, if Ellesmere were to meet Mr. Trollope, 
he would be very cold or cross to him if 
Lily Dale marries John. Eames, or if she 
marries Crosby, or if she does not marry 
him, or if she does not become an old maid, 
for I am sure I do not know what Ellesmere 
wants her to do. 

Trollope would go away thinking that he 
had somehow or other offended Ellesmere, 
or was greatly disesteemed by him ; whereas 
Ellesmere would be paying him the highest 
compliment that could be paid to a man of 
imagination. 

Here is this severe, satirical, case-hardened 
lawyer, and he is so possessed by a phantom 
of the novelist’s brain, that he is positively 
prepared to be enraged if this she-phantom 
does not act exactly as he would have her. 
What’s Lily Dale to him, or he to Lily Dale ? 

Ellesmere. Well, she is more to me than 
many a character I read of in history. Your 
historical characters are such fleeting things 
nowadays. I used to dislike Nero. I am 
now told that he was a most estimable 
gentleman, and has been quite misunder- 
stood until the present time. If he fiddled 
at all, it was not during the fire, but after 
the fire, to collect subscriptions for the 

, Sufferers. 

But what was the important thing that 
you were going to tell us, Milverton ? 

Milverton. I do not care how much you 
ridicule me, but I do maintain that ours is 
a notable age for its richness in literary 
skill. Look at the excellence in the daily 
and weekly press, and in these innumerable 
monthlies. It is a perpetual source of 
astonishment to me to see how many people 
can write well, and have really a great deal 
to tell you. 

I know that Ellesmere will say that I am 
always unreasonably prone to dwell upon 
the merits of everything and everybody ; but 
upon the other hand, I think I am very 
critical about the writing of English. 

A few minutes ago, I mentioned several 
names of men eminent in literature. But I 
could add many others. There are Henry 
Taylor, and Ruskin, and Kingsley, and John 
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Mill, for instance : I pity the man who has 
read their works, and has not been able 
to learn a great deal from them, and to 
appreciate the goodness of the writing. 

Amongst our statesmen, too, there are 
men who would have been very considerable 
writers, if they had not devoted themselves 
to statesmanship. Lord Russell’s “ Euro 
since the Peace of Utrecht ” is a very well- 
written work. Mr. Disraeli’s novels are 
remarkable productions. I read his “ Con- 
tarini Fleming,” as a youth, with immense 
admiration ; and I read it again, last year, 
with great pleasure. Mr. Gladstone, also, 
and the Duke of Argyll, are men who have 
shown that they can leave their mark in 
literature. 

Whatever you may say, I do maintain that 
ours is a great age as regards power of 
thought and expression. 

Now, what I want you to notice is, that 
the great men who have made the age 
pre-eminent were all born, or at least nur- 
tured, and the direction of their talents 
given to them, in a time of profound peace. 
The great strides in European civilization, 
whether in arts, in science, or in literature, 
have been made in consequence of there 
having been such periods. I wish we could 
have Buckle back again in life here with us, 
for I am sure he would 





At this moment the postman made 
his appearance with the second delivery 
of letters, which the old man asked us 
to receive, in order that he might be 
saved the trouble of going up the hill. 
Now Sir John is furious about this 
second delivery. It is no joke with 
him : he is really very angry. 


Ellesmere. Have you no conscience, 
George ; are you dead to all the finer feel- 
ings of humanity, that you molest us twice 
a day? I must come to some understand- 
ing with you. Your proper Christmas-box 
from me is two hundred and forty pence,— 
that is, if you do not bring me any letters 
during the time that Iam here. For every 
letter you bring, I must deduct a penny, 
and if the balance turns against you, you 
must give me a Christmas-box. I do believe 
you have brought me two hundred and 
eighty letters this time, consequently you 
owe me forty pence, which, when I was a 
National School-boy, used to amount to 
three shillings and fourpence, the sum, Mr. 
George, you are now in debt to me. 

George. Oh, your honour would not be 
so hard on poor old George, that has known 
you these twenty years, and such a snowy 
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winter, too, as last winter havea been. "Sides 
I must do what the missus (the postmistress) 
tells I to do. 

Ellesmere. It is no excuse, George! If 
we do all that our “ missuses” tell us, we 
shall most of us come to the gallows. 

George. Ah, you be allus so jokous, 
Lawyer Ellesmere ; but you know we must. 
(And saying this, the old man took off his 
hat, and making a general bow to us, trotted 
off.) 
Ellesmere. Do you see Peter Garbet’s 
house in the distance—that wretched hovel 
surrounded by other hovels, on the top of 
Mendmore Hill? I am sorry to tell you 
that old Peter and two of his children are 
ill of the fever, and that Mrs. Garbet is 
nearly distracted. 

Mrs. Milverton. I knew all about it, 
John. I have done everything I could for 
her. 

Ellesmere. I know you have, my dear 
Blanche, and so have I in my little way ; 
but how can we counteract the post-office ? 

Milverton. What nonsense, Ellesmere ! 
I am sure old Peter has not received three 
letters in the course of his life. 

Ellesmere. Considering that = pretend 
to have a great admiration for history, you 
are certainly a very shallow fellow, my dear 
friend, and never look far back enough to 
causes. 

Who in modern times invented the post- 
office? As Macaulay would have said, 
“ Every schoolboy knows that.” 

Why, Louis the Eleventh : just like him, 
is it not? Everybody who has seen Charles 
Kean in the character of Louis the Eleventh 
would know that that crafty, cruel, unprin- 
cipled king would, of course, invent the 
post-office system. 

What did he say to himself?— De- 
spatches make my life miserable ; my sub- 
jects shall have a taste of them too. Besides, 
they will not look so sharply into my pro- 
ceedings, if they have their own letters to 
molest them every day.” 

What happens? By these means Louis 
the Eleventh crushes his nobles, and in- 
creases the kingly power to an enormous 
extent. Louis the Fourteenth, the Regent 
Orleans, and Louis the Fifteenth abuse this 
kingly power outrageously. France is ren- 
dered miserable ; and, in good, well-meaning 
Louis the Sixteenth’s time, comes the French 
Revolution. 

Out of the French Revolution, by neces- 
sity, comes Napoleon the First. 

By an equal necessity, England and Pitt 
must have a set-to with Napoleon the 


irst. 
Hence four hundred millions of debt. 


Hence window-tax and excise duty on 
bricks. . 
Consequently Peter Garbet’s cottage is 
built with one side against a damp hill to 
save bricks, and has a window only eighteen 
inches square. Hence dampness and insuf- 
ficient ventilation, and hence poor Peter 
Garbet and his two children lie ill in that 

miserable hovel. 

Milverton. I am sorry to say anything 
against a series of statements and conclu- 
sions which are se admirably set forth by 
our learned friend ; but Louis the Eleventh 
did not establish the post-office in the sense 
which Ellesmere understands it. He esta- 
blished a series of posts for the Government 
and for the Court, but it was not adopted 
by the community in general till Richelieu’s 
time. 

Ellesmere. The same thing. Richelieu 
was but Louis the Eleventh in cardinal’s 
petticoats. 

Milverton. I am sorry to intrude with 
unpleasant facts, but Richelieu was not the 
prime agent in this matter. It was done by 
the Duc d’Epernon, when Richelieu was for 
a year or two in retirement. 

Ellesmere. What wretched pedantry all 
this is! It is clear that the cruel Louis the 
Eleventh was the inventor of the system. 
You admit that he applied it to his Court. 
The Court in those days comprehended the 
principal men in the kingdom. Well, then, 
this system was enlarged in Richelieu’s time. 
Do you think it was done without his ap- 
probation, or continued without his consent ? 

Practically speaking, it is a device of 
tyranny. After you have passéd the im- 
mature age of twenty-three, does anybody 
write to you but to annoy you about some- 
thing? 

Mauleverer. I think Ellesmere is quite 
right. All the clever inventions of man 
only Jead to increased misery. 

Milverton. What do you say to the use 
of chloroform ? 

Ellesmere. They do not apply it to the 
right people. Anybody who is about to 
write a letter to a lawyer in vacation should 
be chloroformed, and the trance should be 
made to last for two years at least. 


Here Sir John, who had an immense 
number of letters to-day, got up and 
walked away. The rest of us did the 
same, and so the conversation ended. 


We had only just begun our walk, 
when we heard Sir John calling after 
us. When he came within speaking 
distance, he shouted out to us, “ Mind, 








I don’t agree with Milverton about his 
eminent men being born and nurtured 
in times of peace. I am prepared to 
maintain the exact contrary, only I 
haven’t time just now. Old George, the 
villain, came at the exact moment to 
save Milverton, that peace-maniac, from 
a sound intellectual drubbing. Good- 
bye.” And so saying, he rushed up the 
hill again, while we proceeded on our 
walk towards the town; Mr. Milverton 
merely remarking, ‘‘ What a contentious 
creature itis! But I never thought he 
would let that pass,” 


CHAPTER X. 


Next morning I awoke at seven 
o'clock, and saw a tall figure very busy 
at my drawers, “Who is that?” I 
exclaimed. 

“It’s me,” replied a voice which I 
recognised as Sir John Ellesmere’s. 


Ellesmere. I say “It’s me” advisedly ; 
and am prepared to maintain that it is good 
grammar to say so. 

What am I about ? Why, I am rectifying 
my frontiers in the article of cricket-balls. 
Little Tommy Jessom has got a whole holi- 
day, and has honoured us by a visit. A 
quarter to seven is not a strictly fashionable 
hour for making a morning call upon a re- 
spectable family ; but boys are privileged 
beings. The minute but persevering Tommy 
insists upon our having a game at cricket, 
and I am going to give him an innings. 
saw you put away a well-greased ball in one 
of these drawers the other day. 

Hallo! emerald studs! and very pretty 
ones, too. What young woman has been 
foolish enough to see anything in your 
lengthy face, Sandy, and to give you these 
studs? I see I must “execute the pro- 
visions of a treaty” in regard to these studs 
—a treaty to be signed by the small Tommy 
and me, which, being rightly interpreted, 
will be found to provide that, under pain of 
being thrashed himself, he shall come into 
your room, carry off the studs, and present 
them to the other high contracting party. 
You shall then complain to me of Tommy ; 
and between us we will execute the pro- 
visions of another treaty, and carry off 
Master Tommy’s bat and stumps. We want 
stumps sadly ; and should not be the worse 
for a spare bat. Thus everything will be 
arranged satisfactorily, according to the 





latest and best construction put upon inter- 
national law. 


So saying, Sir John, having, to use 
his own phrase, “ rectified his frontiers’ 
by seizing upon my pet cricket-ball, 
strode out of the room to play with 
Tommy Jessom. 

An hour or two after breakfast we 
all went to the summer-house to have 
another reading of Realmah. 


Ellesmere. Tommy, I have a serious word 
to say to you. You are an incomplete, im- 
perfect boy; in fact, a mere eidolon, or 
spectrum, or larva, of a boy. The perfect 
boy has always in his pockets a ball of 
string, a lump of beeswax, thirty-seven 
marbles, two alley-taws, and a knife with 
six blades, a gimlet, a punch, a corkscrew, 
and a little saw. I regret to say that you 
were found to be deficient in all these articles 
this morning. Proceed at once to Mother 
Childman’s in the town, and buy them 
forthwith. (Here Ellesmere gave the boy 
some money.) Away! Avaunt! “ Quous- 
que tandem abutére, Catilina, patientid 
nostra!” Vanish. 

[Exit Little Tommy. 


The boy would be bored to death by our 
reading and our talk. By the way, he has 
made me very unhappy this morning. 

Milverton. Why he is the best of little 
boys—a perfect boy, notwithstanding the 
absence of beeswax and string. 

Ellesmere. I am in a sort of a way his 
godfather. Poor S——, my cousin, was his 
godfather ; and now that S—— is dead, I 
consider that I take his place. Con- 
sequently, I thought it my duty, in the in- 
tervals of cricket, to talk to him a little 
about his lessons. It is the same sad story 
as it was in our time. Hexas and pens 
for to-day: alcaics and Latin theme for 
Monday ; in fact, a painful and laborious 
gathering together of useless rubbish. 

Johnson, What are hexas and pens, Sir 
John? 

Ellesmere. You have not been brought 
up, Sandy, in the groves of Academus, or 
you would know that hexas and pens are 
the short for hexameters and pentameters. 


Hereupon ensued a conversation of 
the most animated description. I could 
not have thought that any people would 
have been so excited about the question 
of boys making Latin verses. The most 
uncomplimentary speeches passed be- 
tween Mr, Cranmer and Sir John, Mr. 
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Cranmer insinuating that Sir John 
would have been a much more polished 
individual if he had made more Latin 
verses in his boyhood, and Sir John 
jnsinuating that Mr. Cranmer would not 
have been quite so much given to 
routine, and so narrow-minded, if he 
had made fewer Latin verses. 

Mr. Milverton—an unusual thing 
for him—rushed in to aid Sir John; 
upon which Sir Arthur came down 
upon him, not in his accustomed digni- 
fied way, but with great warmth and 
vehemence, declaring that, if these new 
ideas were to prevail, all elegance and 
scholarship in literature would pass 
away. Mr. Mauleverer sneered a little 
at both parties, but rather inclined to 
Mr. Cranmer’s view of the question, 
from his hatred of anything new. For 
some time they all talked at once, and 
I cannot give any account of it. 

When the fray had a little subsided, 
Sir Arthur and Sir John were left 
in possession of the field. Sir John 
demanded of Sir Arthur a distinct 
enumeration of the advantages to be 
gained in education from the making of 
Latin and Greek verses. Sir Arthur 
did not hesitate to accept the challenge, 
and enumerated these advantages one 
by one. Sir John pointed out the 
fallacy in each case, dwelt upon the loss 
of time, the loss of real knowledge, and 
the cumbering the mind with what is 
useless, occasioned by the present sys- 
tem of classical education. I thought 
he had much the best of the argument, 
though Sir Arthur was very eloquent 
and very adroit. 

At length the conversation was broken 
off, as they thought that Tommy Jessom 
would soon be back upon us again ; 
and Mr. Milverton commenced reading 
another portion of Realmah. 


THE STORY OF REALMAH. 
CHAP. XXI. 
THE REVOLUTION. 


GOVERNMENT is a most mysterious 
thing. There are constitutions which 
seem as if they would last for ever, being 





well-constructed, reasonable things; but 
they do not last ;—and there are others . 
full of anomalies, abounding in contra- 
dictions, which persevere in living, 
however unreasonably. Thus it was at 
Abibah. The least-foreseeing of pro- 
phets might have prophesied that in 
a nation where the supreme power was 
divided amongst four chiefs, the govern- 
ment would be sure to be soon broken 
up. This strange government, however, 
had lasted for several generations. 

A time was now approaching when 
this government would be sorely tried. 
The scarcity of provisions made men sour, 
and ready to blame their chiefs with or 
without reason. The immediate cause of 
danger, however, arose from a most trivial 
circumstance. There was a day of festival 
in honour of Salera, the goddess of the 
waters. At this festival it had been 
customary for the inhabitants of the 
town to appear in festa] dresses totally 
different from their ordinary costume ; 
but both as to form and colour each 
individual might follow his, or her, own 
fancy. It happened, however, that on 
one occasion, a few years previously, a 
large family of children had been dressed 
out with blue scarves, while those of 
a neighbouring family had been dressed 
with red scarves. There was great con- 
test in the particular neighbourhood as 
to which set of children had been most 
becomingly adorned. Gradually the dis- 
pute spread into other quarters of the 
city, and eventually the population 
were divided into those who wore blue 
scarves at Salera’s festival, and those 
who wore red. Feuds, similar to those 
of the circus at Constantinople, which 
shook the thrones of emperors, arose 
about these colours ; and the red and 
the blue factions hated one another 
with a fell religious hatred. 

The chief of the West had incau- 
tiously proclaimed himself an ardent par- 
tisan for the Blues, and had earned the 
intense dislike of the Reds. It happened 
that he had lately issued some regula- 
tions about the distribution of food, 
which, though very reasonable, had given 
great offence to his quarter of the city. 
The Red faction were crafty enough to 
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drop all allusion to their hatred to him 
as a strong partisan of the Blue faction, 
and to dwell merely upon that which 
was a subject of general offence to both 
factions. 

This chief of the West was one of 
those unfortunate rulers who seem to 
be born at the wrong time ; and whose 
virtues, no less than their errors and 
their vices, contribute to their mis- 
fortunes. In this dispute between the 
Red and Blue factions, though, as I have 
said above, he was an ardent partisan of 
the Blue faction, he had never favoured 
them in the distribution of offices ; being 
too just a man for that. He was therefore 
neither valued as a friend, nor feared, 
however much disliked, as an enemy. 
He was very much the prey of the last 
speaker, and so his policy was never 
consistent ; being alternately strict and 
lax, bold and timorous. A simple- 
minded, good, honest man, having every 
wish to govern rightly, he could scarcely 
be said to govern at all. It seems as if 
such men were sent into the world, 
and placed in power just at a time of 
crisis, in order that it might be rendered 
absolutely certain that the crisis should 
be developed into great disaster, or at 
least great change. 

Realmah knew the character of this 
man well, and from that knowledge 
foreboded calamity. 

It was peculiarly unfortunate that the 
poorer inhabitants of Abibah should 
have congregated in the Western quar- 
ter of the town. It was there that the 
weavers dwelt, who were always inclined 
to be a turbulent body ; and who were 
the first to suffer from any scarcity of 
provisions, as men can dispense with 
weaving, and go on with their old gar- 
ments, when threatened by want of food. 
From the Western quarter the disaffec- 
tion spread ; and great political discus- 
sions arose throughout the whole city as 
to their present formof government. Any 
person, or thing, much discussed, is sure 
to be much vilified; and this quadri- 
lateral government, when once it had 
to endure discussion, offered many points 
for attack and depreciation. Moreover, 
there were not wanting amongst the 
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Sheviri ambitious men anxious for a 
more republican form of government, 
and who looked forward to a position 
of power and profit, if that mode of 
government should be established. Their 
scheme was to form a council of twelve, 
by election, who should have supreme 
power for five years, three members of 
this council being allotted to each divi- 
sion of the city. 

Disaffection grew to a great height, 
and a dissolution of the present con- 
stitution was imminent. 

It is not to be supposed that men 

like Realmah, belonging to the ruling 
families, were unobservant of this dan- 
gerous state of public opinion. In fact 
Realmah was perfectly certain that there 
would be a revolution, and he began to 
prepare for it. The main thing that he 
was afraid of was that, in some popular 
tumult, a capture of himself, or of any 
of the principal people on his side, would 
be effected by his opponents. He was 
determined to profit by the revolution, 
but to have no hand whatever in making 
it. He wished that whatever step he 
might take, should appear to have been 
forced upon him. The main terror of 
his life, as we know, was lest the tribes 
of the North, already possessing the 
knowledge of iron, should come down 
upon his nation, and enslave it before 
he had completed his manufacture of 
iron. He had long come to the conclu- 
sion that a despotism would be prefer- 
able to that. The preparations that he 
made to prevent his being suddenly cap- 
tured, were these. In his principal room 
he secretly contrived that, near the 
entrance, a part of the flooring should 
descend into the water upon his cutting 
acord. This was for his enemies. For 
his own escape, he made a trap-door at 
the further end of the room. Beneath 
this opening he had a boat suspended. 
There was room between the lower 
flooring of some of the better houses in 
Abibah (and Realmah’s was one) and 
the water, to navigate a boat, pushing it 
along from one pile to another. By 
these means he would be able to reach 
the water-stairs of the residence of his 
uncle, the chief of the East. 
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He knew from his spies the very day 
upon which a general outbreak was in- 
tended to be made. Early on that day 
he took care that the whole of the guard 
should be assembled in the guard-room 
attached to the house of the chief of the 
East. Realmah remained in his own 
house, resolved to take no active part 
until some step of violence had been 
taken by the other side. On some pre- 
text he contrived to remove Talora to 
the house of his uncle, while he and the 
Varna remained at home waiting the 
event. 

The vpposite side were well aware 
of the sagacity of Realmah, and had 
arranged that a party of their ad- 
hereuts should attack him in his 
house, and that two of their principal 
partisans should pay him a visit of 
courtesy an hour before the attack was 
to be made, in order that they might be 
sure of knowing where he was, and of 
being able to secure him. Accordingly, 
in the evening, these two noblemen, 
Tapu and Paradee, paid their ceremonial 
visit. The crafty Realmah contrived 
to place them immediately over that 
part of the floor which he could make 
descend into the water. The guests 
talked upon indifferent subjects, and 
then afterwards ventured to discuss 
the dangerous state of political affairs. 
Realmah went on discoursing platitudes 
and keeping up the conversation in an 
easy manner. Soon the noise of a great 
tumult was heard. The revolution had 
broken out before the appointed time. 
Indeed, revolutions are seldom con- 
ducted with the needful punctuality. 
Some of the rioters had made at once 
for Realmah’: house, had broken through 
the outer doors, and now rushed into 
the apartment. The two guests then 
changed their tone, and demanded that 
Realmah should surrender to them. 
Having gained what he wanted, namely, 
this overt act of rebellion, he let the 
flooring drop beneath them; and, in 
the confusion that ensued, he and the 
Varnah escaped in the manner he had 
planned to the house of his uncle, the 
chief of the East. 

Realmah then hastened to put into 





operation the plan that he had long 
determined upon. There were certain 
officers in the state whose functions 
cannot be better described than by 
saying that they were like those of 
Spanish alguazils. Realmah’s scheme 
was to arrest the principal conspirators 
by means of these alguazils (whose 
fidelity he had taken great pains to 
secure), giving to each one of them a 
guard of ten men. Those attendants he 
had furnished from the tribe of the 
fishermen and of the ironworkers, who 
were devoted to him. 

The conduct of Realmah at this crisis 
was widely different from that of Athlah ; 
and a philosophic student of history, a 
kind of person not known in Abibah, 
might have added to his store one more 
notable instance of the way in which 
revolutions are made, and of the kind of 
characters which guide them. 

Athlah, as we know, was not merely 
a stalwart man of war, but also a very 
considerable person in council and 
debate. At any rate, he had always 
something to say, and people were 
always willing to hear what he said. 

Those chiefs who were loyal to the 
present system of government, when 
the tumult had begun, rushed to the 
house of the chief of the East. An 
irregular sort of council was held. Real- 
mah briefly explained his long matured 
plan. Athlah raised all manner of 
objections — not that he wished to 
object, for he was sincerely anxious 
to find a remedy for the present state 
of things. But when the time for 
swift action came, this bold hardy man, 
an excellent lieutenant in war, could 
not see his way to a course of action ; 
and his mind was filled with doubts, 
scruples, and difficulties. “They had no 
authority,” he said, “to interfere with the 
other quarters of the town. The West 
was to govern the West, just as the East 
governed the East, without interference. 
The proceedings suggested by Real- 
mah would be a perfect breach of the 
constitution. He, for one, could not 
take such responsibility upon himself.” 
He did not use such a fine word as 
responsibility. The equivalent for it in 
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their language was “tying a knot,” and 
Athlah said he could not tie such a knot. 
The truth is that Realmah could tie 
a knot, a feat which the daring Athlah 
could not accomplish. 
Realmah replied, ‘ The counsel that 
I gave, will not be the counsel that I 
should give when that water has ceased 
to pour! It must be taken at once, or 
rejected for ever. Great Lords, Dividers 
of Bread, I see that you agree with me ; 
and I hasten to execute your com- 
mands.” So saying, Realmah quitted the 
room. The great Lords, Dividers of 
Bread, were secretly glad that anybody 
would take upon himself the burden of 
tying a knot, and save them the agony 
of deciding what should be done at this 
dangerous crisis. There were not want- 
ing some of the baser sort who said to 
themselves that they could hereafter 
declare that they had not assented to 
Realmah’s counsel, and so they should 
be safe, whatever might happen. 
Perhaps Realmah’s well-devised plans 
might altogether have failed but for 
a piece of singular good fortune. A 
violent storm of wind and rain came 





' They measured time by the falling of 
water from a vessel with a small hole in it, 
resembling the klepsydra. 
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on that evening. Revolutions require, 
before all things, fine weather. The 
populace gradually dispersed. In that 
part of the town which was subject to 
the chief of the East, the alguazils 
and their body-guards succeeded in 
capturing, by domiciliary visits, the 
chief conspirators, of whom Realmah 
had long ago made a careful list. 

The other quarters of the town were 
not so well managed. The chief of the 
West was slain at the first outbreak ; 
and the chiefs of the North and the 
South had, in a most dastardly manner, 
fied. The moment that the capture had 
been made of the principal conspirators 
in the eastern quarter, Realmah felt him- 
self strong enough to pursue the same 
system in the north and in the south. 
Before day-break, three-quarters of the 
city owned the rule of the chief of the 
East, that is, practically speaking, of his 
wise and energetic nephew, Realmah. 
A sharp encounter took place between 
the insurgents in the western quarter 
and the troops who remained faithful in 
the other three quarters of the town, in 
which contest the insurgents were com- 
pletely worsted. 


To be continued. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


BY E. A. 
Tue following remarks, concerning the 
teaching of English, can Jay no claim 
whatever to attention except so far as 
they are the results of experience. It 
will, therefore, be best to entrust the care 
of theories to the more able hands of 
Professor Seeley, whose suggestions origi- 
nated the practice described below ; and, 
plunging at once into work, to imagine 
our class before us, the books open (say 
a play of Shakespeare, Richard II. for 
example), the boys expectant, and the 
master ready. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that the latter fiction—I mean the 
readiness of the master—will depend to 
some extent upon the distinctness of 
his conception of his object. Let us, 
therefore, apologize for keeping the class 
and our visitors a few moments waiting 
while, without theorizing whether the 
study of English be desirable, or neces- 
sary, or worthless, we ask ourselves what 
object we wish to attain by this study. 

I answer, not the knowledge of words, 
or of the laws of words (except in a 
secondary degree), but, in the first place, 
the knowledge of thoughts and the power 
of thinking, and, in the second place, the 
attainment of the idea of “‘a book,” as a 
work of art. 

If English is to be regarded merely as 
an instrument for training boys as the 
classical languages train them, from that 
point of view English does very imper- 
fectly what Latin and Greek do far 
more perfectly ; and, should I ever he 
converted to that belief, I would at once 
give up English studies altogether. 

There has been a great deal of exag- 
geration on this subject. The merit of 
the classical languages, as a meihod of 
training, when tolerably well taught, is 
precisely that which Mr. Lowe, in his 
remarkable speech at Liverpool, refused 
to recognise in them. They force boys 
to “weigh probabilities.” Out of the 
No. 103.—vok, xvii. 
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ten or twenty meanings of the Latin 
word “ago” found in a dictionary, a 
bey must select the right meaning by 
“‘ weighing probabilities” and pondering 
the context. Inflections give additional 
scope for the hunting and digging facul- 
ties. A boy has to disentomb nomina- 
tives, hunt after accusatives, eliminate 
all manner of other possible construc- 
tions of a dative until he is forced to 
the “ dativus commodi,” and the like. 
Surely no one will maintain that in 
these respects the training afforded to 
English boys by their own uninflected 
language is equal to the training afforded 
by Latin or Greek. 

Hence the study of English as a study 
of words will be, comparatively speaking 
at all events, a failure, and likely also 
to superinduce a petty word-criticizing 
spirit of reading which is to be avoided. 
For these reasons, both etymology and 
grammar ought, in the study of Eng- 
lish, to be kept in strict subordination 
to the study of thought. The great 
question ought always to be, “ What 
does the author mean?” and the con- 
tinual requirement from the pupils ought 
to be, “Put the meaning exactly into 
your own words.” Of course, directly 
the question is asked, “ What does the 
author mean?” grammar and etymology 
will at once step in under their proper 
ancillary character, doubly valuable be- 
cause used as servants. They will not 
merely afford their usual mental train- 
ing, they will also disabuse boys of the 
notion that grammar and etymology 
are infernal machines destined for their 
torture. 

Wherever grammar and etymology 
illustrate the laws of thought, there they 
have their place in English studies; 
but where they do not illustrate, or 
cannot be made to appear to boys to 
illustrate thought (as for instance where 
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etymology simply illustrates the laws of 
euphony), they ought to be carefully 
kept out of sight. Thus, if we take 
Richard II. act i. se. 2,— 


“Thou art a traitor and a miscreant,” 


I should think the derivation of “ mis- 
creant ” far more important than that of 
“traitor,” and the process of thought 
traceable in the former (or even in the 
latter) word far more important than the 
law which drops the d in both words. 
In the same passage, a few lines above, 


“ Each day still better other’s happiness,” 


if you were to ask young boys what is 
the meaning of the verse, and then, 
when some careless boys would show 
(as I think some would show, and know 
that some have shown) that they had 
misunderstood it, were to ask them to 
parse “ better,” I think even the ave- 
rage boy, instead of feeling aggrieved by 
the question, would have a new light 
shed upon parsing and grammar, on 
finding their aid useful for the under- 
standing even of his native language. 

But now I come to the great objec- 
tion, which is, as I think, felt by many 
old experienced schoolmasters. ‘* There 
is no work,” they say, “no digging, in 
all this; the boys cannot get it up; 
there’s nothing to get up—no lexicon 
to be turned over, no grammar to be 
thumbed ; the masters must lecture the 
boys ; the boys are merely the recipients, 
and, at best, repeaters of what they have 
received.” 

I don’t think this is so, It is true 
there will be comparatively little turn- 
ing over dictionaries and very little use 
of grammars in preparing an English 
lesson. But is it not a most valuable 
result that boys should be taught that 
the mere looking-out of words does not 
constitute mental work? Is it not work 
for boys that they should be forced to 
think, that they should be obliged to 
turn over, not lexicons, but thoughts, 
and perpetually be compelled to ask 
themselves, “ Do I understand this ?” 

But it may be said, “ You cannot get 
boys to do this.” On the contrary, 


—and this is almost the only point on 


which I speak with perfect confidence, 
—I am sure you can. Boys may not do 
it at first ; but as soon as they perceive 
the kind of questions which they must 
be prepared to answer, they will work 
most thoroughly and satisfactorily in 
preparation. The great business of the 
master will be to prevent them from 
working too hard, and from accumu- 
lating a number of pieces of philological 
and grammatical information which, as 
not tending to illustrate the meaning of 
the author, must be stigmatized as cram. 
The derivations alone of the words in a 
single scene of a play of Shakespeare 
would take several hours of a boy's 
time. Therefore the master will not 
merely, with great self-denial, suppress 
his rising inclination to pour ont his 
own superfluous knowledge, and to con- 
vert words into pegs whereon to hang 
his dissertations, he will also encourage 
his pupils to keep to the point, and 
nothing but the point, directing their 
labours (and this will be absolutely 
indispénsable at first) by giving them 
at the conclusion of every lesson some 
indications of the difficulties which they 
must -be prepared to solve in the next 
lesson. In a word, there must be this 
understanding between master and 
pupils: that the former, though he may 
ask more, is to be contented if the 
latter shows that he understands exactly 
what his author means, and has formed 
an opinion about the truth or falsehood 
of it. Other questions may be asked, 
but warning should be given of them 
beforehand. 

And now let us return to our pupils 
whom we left patiently perusing their 
Richard II. Last week they received 
notice of the questions that would be 
asked, with the exception of those that 
arise naturally from the passage, most of 
which they are expected to anticipate 
without warning. I turn to the bottom 
boy. 

‘The which he hath detain’d for lewd employ- 
ments.” 


‘** What was the original meaning of the 
word ‘lewd’?” He answers, or ought 
to answer (fur notice has been given of 
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this question), as his dictionary tells 
him, “connected with the laity.” “What 
process of thought is traceable in the 
change of meaning which the word has 
undergone?” He cannot answer: the 
question passes to the top, and you are 
told that “it was thought that the laity 
were not so good as the clergy, and so 
the name came to be considered a 
reproach.” Perhaps you extract from 
another boy that “ by degrees the word 
came to express that particular kind of 
badness which seemed most unclerical.” 

That is of the nature of a luxury. 
We pass to a more solid question. 


** We thank you both: yet one but flatters us 
As well appeareth by the cause you come.” 


“ Explain the construction in the second 
line. Put the argument into the form 
of a syllogism, showing the suppressed 
major. Is it correct or incorrect?” 
This question brings a clear-headed boy 
to the top, or near it, and we pass on. 


** That he did plot the Duke of Gloster’s death 
Suggest his soon-believing adversaries, 
And consequently like a traitor coward 
Sluic’d out his innocent blood.” 


‘“‘ Tllustrate, by the derivations of the 
words, the Shakespearian use of ‘sug- 
gest’ and ‘ consequently,’ ” 

“‘ That which in mean men we entitle patience 

Is pale cold cuwardice in noble breasts.” 

“Give reasons for justifying or con- 
demning this maxim. What are the two 
faulty extremes between which lies the 
virtue patience? What is the mean 
between cowardice and the other faulty 
extreme ¢” 

“ Yet can I not of such tame patience boast.” 


“ What is the difference between ‘ pati- 
ence’ and ‘tameness,’ ‘tameness’ and 
‘ cowardice’ 1” 

Then come two questions of which 
notice has been given. ‘“ What marked 
(lifference is there between Richard’s 
Janguage before and after his return 
from Ireland? Explain it. What is 


there in common between Hamlet and 
Richard?” After obtaining satisfactory 
answers evincing thought and study, and 
coming not far short of the mark, you 
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can, if the class seems worthy of the 
information, guide them, by a series of 
searching questions carefully arranged, 
to a more complete answer than they 
have been able, unassisted, to give. 

Then, passing to the subject of 
rhythm— 


“ As near as I could sift him in that argu- 
ment.” 
“Is there any rule with reference to 
the number of syllables in a Shake- 
spearian line? How would you scan 
this verse ?— 
“<Setting aside his blood’s high royalty, 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him. 
Call him a slanderous villain and a coward, 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds 
And meet him, were I tied to run afoot,’”’ &c. 


“ Analyse this sentence, pointing out the 
main proposition or propositions, pars- 
ing ‘setting’ and ‘let,’ and expressing 
the whole sentence in a number of 
affirmative and conditional sentences.” 


“ Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble 
wrong 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear,” &c. 


“‘ Expand the metaphor contained in the 
two first lines into its simile. Is it 
in good taste? Give reasons for your 
answer. Explain the meaning of ‘ fee- 
ble wrong.’ Give the derivations and 
meaning of ‘parle.’ What is the 
metaphor in ‘ sound so base a parle ?’ 
What is the derivation of ‘ motive,’ 
and how does the derivation explain the 
Shakespearian and the present use of 
the word ?” 

I have foreborne, for space’ sake, to 
show how the answers to such ques- 
tions, even when not entirely satis- 
factory, would give evidence of prepa- 
ration, above all of mental not merely 
manual book-thumbing preparation, aud 
would afford to the teacher a test of 
the diligence of his pupils as well as 
a means of developing their intell:- 
gence. Many may think these ques- 
tions absurdiy easy. I should be glad 
if they were found so; but my expe- 
rience indicates that boys ranging in 
D2 
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age from thirteen to sixteen will not 
find such questions too easy, and that 
for younger boys much easier questions 
would be necessary. 

It may be well here to add that 
though a knowledge of Latin has been 
presupposed above in our imaginary 
class, and must always be most useful 
in an English lesson, yet it is not neces- 
sary. It is no more, or but little more, 
useful for such a purpose than a know- 
ledge of German. It is certainly possi- 
ble so to teach English even without 
the aid of Latin or German as not to 
leave one’s pupils at the conclusion of 
the lesson under the impression that 
they have been studying “a collection 
of unmeaning symbols.” The boys may 
be told the meanings of the roots “ fer,” 
“scribe,” “sent,” and hence led on to 
infer, from the knowledge of these roots 
and of a few prefixes, the meanings of 
the compound words “refer,” “ suffer,” 
“infer,” “consent,” “dissent,” “assent,” 
“ yesent,” “ subscribe,” “ inscribe,” “ de- 
scribe ;” and there is no more difficulty 
in learning English thus than there is 
in learning Latin thus. There is less 
difficulty, for side by side with this 
method another can be employed. Boys 
who know nothing but the vernacular 
can be trained to explain many words, 
such as “contract,” by themselves sug- 
gesting different uses of the word: “I 
contract my expenditure,” “I contract 
for the building of a bridge,” “ I con- 
tract a debt.” Then from these mean- 
ings they can eliminate what is acci- 
dental in each, and leave behind that 
which is common to all, the essence of 
the word. The former is the deductive, 
synthetic, and shorter, the latter is the 
inductive, analytic, and more natural 
method. A teacher may justify his pre- 
ference, but not his neglect, of either. 

For young boys (between eleven and 
fourteen suppose) it is scarcely possible 
to frame too easy questions. One point 
never to be lost sight of is to make all 
the questions illustrate the sense ; and 
one danger never to be forgotten is the 
danger of insisting on too much. Let 
your young pupils read the whole of 
their play for the sake of the story ; 


expect them, if you like, to be able to 
tell you what they think of King 
Richard and of Bolingbroke, but do 
not let them prepare—do not let them. 
imagine they can prepare—more than 
fifty or sixty lines critically in the course 
of a school-term, so as to understand 
and explain the text thoroughly. For 
snch a class questions on the meanings. 
of words will constitute a large part of 
our English lesson, and will reveal deep 
abysses of ignorance. 


‘* First heaven be the record to my speech ! 
In the devotion of a subject’s love, 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince,” 

&e. 

Let us suppose you have already asked 
the pupils to parse ‘ be,”—not, I fear, 
an unnecessary question. ‘‘ What is 
the meaning of the word ‘ precious’ ?” 
“ Nice.” “Dear.” “Good.” “ Kind.” 
You might annihilate the last answer 
by eliciting from the class that a jewel 
is called *“‘a precious stone ;” but as 
the word is somewhat disused, except 
in that kind of maternal colloquy which 
probably originated some of the above- 
mentioned answers, I think you would 
be forced by the want of materials for 
analysis to fall back on “price,” and 
teach synthetically. But it is different 
when you come to ask, “ What do you 
mean by ‘record’?” Your answers will 
come fast and thick, and, amid a heap 
of nonsense, you will pick out “ monu- 
ment,” “book,” “history.” Then, by 
suggesting the office of the “ recorder,” 
and asking the class whether they have 
ever seen the “ Record Office,” you will 
at last extract from some one that “as 
aman takes down the notes or record 
of a speech that it may be afterwards 
remembered, so the Power who rules 
in heaven is asked to register the 
words of Bolingbroke that they may 
never be forgotten.” Then if you like 
(but it is a luxury, or at all events, 
not a necessary) you can, should your 
class be learning Latin, point out to 
them how much trouble they would 
have saved themselves if they had re- 
membered that “recordor” means, “I 
call to mind,” and hence “record” sig- 
nifies that by which one causes oneself 
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or others to recollect. The same use 
first of analysis, then of synthesis, first 
of induction, then of deduction, may be 
made in cliciting the meaning of “ de- 
votion.” 

Beside being subjected to such ex- 
aminations, the pupils ought also to 
read passages in class, having their 
faults pointed out to them, and re- 
ceiving marks for correctness, clearness, 
and taste. Lecitations, essay-writing, 
and paraphrases are also most useful. 

I cannot quit this part of my subject 
without expressing my very strong belief 
that a knowledge of the processes of 
induction and deduction, and of the 
relation between a metaphor and simile, 
and the manner in which the latter is 
expanded into the former, ought to be 
communicated to boys earlier than is 
now customary. We want to teach 
boys to think. Now thought has me- 
taphors for its materials, logic for its 
tools. And therefore to set boys on 
the study of thought without a know- 
ledge of logic or of metaphor is to set 
them building a castle of shifting sand, 
—soon built, soon unbuilt. It is pos- 
sible to teach (1) the processes by which 
we arrive at the knowledge, or what we 
call the knowledge, of general and par- 
ticular propositions ; (2) the stages of 
such processes in which we are most 
liable to be deceived ; (3) a few of the 
commonest fallacies corresponding to 
those diifereut stages, without making 
boys “ smatterers ;” and if a teacher 
knows what he wants to teach, and 
confines himself to it, it may be taught 
in an hour and a half, and tested every 
day throughout the term. As regards 
metaphors, boys should be made not 
merely to get up the definition of “meta- 
phor” and “simile,” which is of little or 
no use by itself, but, as soon as they have 
attained the idea of proportion, to ex- 
pand each metaphor into its simile by 
supplying the one or two missing terms 
of the proportion, Thus, “the ship 
ploughs the sea.” “ How many terms 
are here given?” “ Three.” “ How 


many do you want for the simile?” 
“Supply the missing term, 


“ As 


“ Four.” 
and give the whole proportion.” 
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the plough is to the land, so is the ship 
to the sea.” And in “the mountain 
frowns,” the two missing terms could 
of course be supplied in the same way. 
This might be taught thoroughly to 
upwards of sixty boys, between the ages 
of eleven and fourteen, in less than half 
an hour; and it would be difficult to 
overvalue such a stimulant and test of 
intelligence. 

After receiving this preliminary in- 
formation, a boy would need nothing 
more in order to prepare for his English 
lesson but a dictionary and a handbook. 
I daresay it is possible to find many 
faults in all existing dictionaries and 
handbooks, particularly in dictionaries ; 
but still, with such treatises as Dr. An- 
gus’s “ Handbook” and Chambers’s 
“ Etymological Dictionary,” a teacher 
can work away pretty well. And when 
I hear the cry for English teaching met 
with the cry for English text-books, I 
am tempted to think of the old proverb 
about the workman who found fault 
with his tools. 

This brings us to the question of 
text-books, by which I mean authors 
edited with notes. I frankly avow that, 
unless they give very little and very 
carefully-selected information, they seem 
to me worse than useless. Of course I 
admit that for Early English or even for 
Elizabethan writers text-books are de- 
sirable. But it is evident to me that, 
if an English book is edited with an- 
swers to all questions that can fairly 
be asked, all obscurities explained, all 
necessity for thought removed, then, 
though such books may exactly suit 
crammers for Civil Service examina- 
tions, they are useless for us ; there is 
an end of the training which we desire. 
The notes ought only to illustrate his- 
torical questions, explain archaic words 
or idioms, give parallel passages, and 
now and then hints to direct the 
reader to the meaning of a very difficult 
passage. They ought not to explain 
fully any obscurities, nor paraphrase 
any sentences, nor completely elucidate 
any thoughts. 

I do not believe in “extracts” or 
“ specimens,” except where Early English 
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is being studied more for the words 
than the thoughts. In different schools 
the matter may present itself under 
different aspects ; but at many middle- 
class schools there must always be a 
great number of boys who may get no 
idea of literature or of the meaning of 
“a book” at home, and it therefore 
seems necessary that they should have 
the opportunity of acquiring that idea 
at school. Even in the lowest classes 
I should prefer to use a book that 
should contain tales or poems complete 
in themselves, however short. 

For the same reason, I should not 
trouble myself much about the “ His- 
tory of English Literature,” at all events 
till the pupils had reached the highest 
classes in the school, when such a study 
would imply something more than mere 
cram. I cannot help thinking that, in 
the middle and at the bottom of most 
schools, the study of a “history of 
literature” would be little more than 
ornamental cram. Besides, there is the 
question of time. If it could be com- 
bined with the study of authors, well ; 
but where could you find the time ? 

I would have each of the lower 
classes working at two subjects, one a 
longer book for home reading, the other 
a short poem, for school-work. The 
home book should be studied for the 
book as a whole; boys should not be 
troubled with detail, but merely be ex- 
amined occasionally in the plot, charac- 
ters, &c. in such a way as to bring out 
for them the drift of the book and 
purpose of the author. The shorter 
poem should be thoroughly studied with 
all minutest details. The home-work 
should teach boys what is literature, 
the school-work what is thought. A 
beginning might be made with “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” and Byron’s “Senna- 
cherib,” or some other short, intelligible, 
and powerful poem; then “Ivanhoe” 
and the “Armada;” then Plutarch’s 
* Coriolanus” and the“ Horatius Cocles,” 
Plutarch’s “ Julius Cesar” and Gray’s 
“Ruin seize thee ;” Plutarch’s “ Agis 
and Cleomenes” and the “Battle of 
Ivry ;” then ‘‘ Marmion ;” then the ‘‘ Al- 
legro” and “ Penseroso,” or “ Comus ;” 


then (in the class in which those boys 
leave who are intended for commercial 
pursuits) Pope’s “Iliad ;” then part of 
the “Paradise Lost;” then part of the 
“Fairy Queen;” then Chaucer's“ Knight's 
Tale” or Dante’s “ Inferno” (in English), 
or the “In Memoriam,” or some of the 
poems of Dryden, Pope, or Johnson. It 
would be well, if time could be found 
for it, to include in the subjects of the 
highest class some specimens of Early 
English. For though the study of 
Early English approximates to the clas- 
sical studies, yet it cannot be denied 
that the philological knowledge obtained 
from the study of Early English pro- 
nouns, and of the employment of the 
subjunctive, and an acquaintance with 
the obstacles, impediments, and barren- 
ness which made Early English what 
it was, contribute in no slight degree 
to the exact understanding of the ex- 
pressions of Elizabethan and of Modern 
English. 

A play of Shakespeare might be read 
during another term throughout almost 
every class in the school. Shakespeare 
and Plutarch’s “ Lives” are very devul- 
garizing books, and I should like every 
boy who leaves a middle-class school for 
business at the age of fifteen, suppose, 
or sixteen, to have read three or four 
plays of Shakespeare, three or four noble 
poems, and three or four nobly-written 
lives of noble Greeks and Romans. I 
should therefore like to see Plutarch’s 
“Lives” in the hands of every English 
schoolboy ; or, if it were necessary to 
make a selection, those biographies which 
best illustrate one’s “duty toward one’s 
country.” 

Now let me answer one objection. 
It may be said, “The object you have 
described is desirable, but can be at- 
tained by the study of Latin and Greek, 
and does not necessitate the study of 
English. There are metaphors and syllo- 
gisms, thoughts as well as words, in the 
classical languages, and not in English 
merely. Why cannot all this be done 
in Latin and Greek ?” 

I answer, “Is it done?” Can any 
classical master deny that often, when 
he has wished to elucidate the thought 
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of his author, some enveloping difficulty 
of ov or py has extinguished the thought 
in a mist of words? Of course you 
meant to point out to your pupils that, 
from one point of view, the Ilissus is as 
important as, or more important than, 
the Mississippi; that, whether it be 
Brasidas with five hundred men, or 
Napoleon with five hundred thousand, 
it matters nothing as regards the prin- 
ciples on which cities and battles 
are won or lost: you intended, no 
doubt, to make your pupils feel the 
exquisite Sophoclean irony which sets 
poor strutting (Edipus spinning like a 
cockchafer for the amusement of gods 
and men; but did you? I am afraid 
that you have almost persuaded yourself 
that you did ; but a regard for truth must 
induce you toconfess, on second thoughts, 
that Brasidas was smothered in his case, 
and the Sophoclean irony extinguished 
by a tribrach in the fifth foot. Or, if 
you thought of it, you found it was 
getting late, and you could not do your 
forty lines, or your page and a half, un- 
less you “ kept to the point.” 

Classical scholars are like Alpine 
travellers, who ascend a mountain on 
the pretext of a glorious prospect, or 
scientific observations ; but ninety-nine 
out of a hundred climbers find that when 
they have reached the top they are 
too tired to see anything, and that it is 
so late that there is nothing to see; 
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and then, coming down again by the most 


difficult way they can select, they se- ~ 


cretly confide to their most intimate 
friends their private conviction that the 
exercise is the great thing after all. 

No doubt Latin and Greek might be 
taught much better than they often are. 
I do not envy the teacher who can 
teach them, without obliging his pupils 
to “weigh probabilities ;” but, for the 
study of thought, Engiish is evidently 
more ready to our hand, because in 
other languages that study cannot com- 
mence till they have been translated 
into English. 

I do not think that English can ever 
supersede or do the work of Latin and 
Greek, even for boys who leave school 
at the early age of fifteen. But, on the 
other hand, I venture to suggest that 
Latin and Greek may be unable to do 
the work of English. I am convinced 
that the study of English may be un- 
dertaken so as to interest, stimulate, 
and develop the student; that it is per- 
fectly compatible with the discipline 
and competition of very large classes ; 
that its success, as also the success of 
other studies, depends, to some extent, 
upon the way in which it is taught, 
but that, even when taught tentatively 
by those who will be very glad to 
receive hints how to teach it better, 
it may produce results not altogether 
unsatisfactory. 






































A CITY AT PLAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“Les Anglais n’aiment pas s amuser, 
n'est-ce pas, madame ?” 

This remark (which at once removed 
the pleasing delusion as to my own 
French, which her amiable politeness 
had caused) was made to me by a 
respectable, middle-aged Parisienne, of 
the bourgeois class, perhaps a little below 
it—for she wore no bonnet, but one of 
those snowy white caps, which no Eng- 
lish laundress could hope to rival. She 
and I stood together, clinging to the 
railings of the high walk which bounds 
the Jardin des Tuileries, and looking 
down the Rue de Rivoli towards the 
Place de la Concorde, across which the 
procession of le Bauf Gras was to 
pass. For this was the second of the 


three days of Carnival; and though it 
was still grand matin—not much past 
nine a.M—and the sharp east wind 
shook angrily the black trees behind us, 
and there was not a ray of sunshine 
even in sunshiny Paris,—nevertheless 
all the Parisian world and his wife, and 


especially all their children, were 
abroad—“ pour s’amuser.” 

Of course, business still went on down 
the Rue de Rivoli, at least in the centre 
of it. There were the usual heavy 
country carts drawn by white Norman 
horses, queerly caparisoned, driven by 
blue-bloused peasants, who looked as if 
they had never been in Paris before ; 
the lumbering omnibuses, also with 
white horses (I think nine-tenths of the 
French horses are either white or 
grey) ; the incessant remises and fiacres, 
and the occasional carriages. But down 
each side of the street flowed a con- 
tinual stream of people, apparently idle 
people. At every convenient corner they 
gathered into groups, and all along the 
Tuileries railings they hung in a row, 
like pins stuck on a pin paper, wedged 
as close as they could be. 


I had tried to be polite to my right- 
hand neighbour, but she was grumpy 
—the only grumpy Frenchwoman I 
ever met. Perhaps she thought herself 
in too low company, for she was a shade 
higher in rank than my left-hand friend : 
she wore a bonnet, and a velvet one, too. 
My meek attempts at conversation she 
altogether snubbed, and when I dared 
to borrow a handbill she carried—a 
Promenade du Beuf Gras, with a 
description (my own had none)—and 
began copying it in pencil on my knee, 
she eyed me with exceeding distrust, as 
if 1 were plotting something against the 
State. With her imposing size — she 
was decidedly fat—she contrived to 
render my footing so insecure that I 
certainly should have slipped down 
from the railings, had it not been for 
my good-natured friend on the other 
side, the bourgeoise aforesaid. 

Consequently, the good woman and I 
entered into sociable conversation about 
the Beuf Gras, the coming procession, 
and the Carnival in general, which, 1 
had heard, was expected to be parti- 
cularly good this year. 

My neighbour shook her head: “Ah, 
if madame had seen it, as I remember 
it, twenty years ago!” And she kept 
repeating the words—“ il y a vingt ans” 
—with a lingering emphasis; then 
burst into a voluble description of what 
the Paris Carnival was then, in the 
midst suddenly making the remark with 
which I have began this paper. 

I quite agreed with her in her 
opinion concerning our nation, but said, 
laughing, that some hereditary French 
blood made me an exception to the rule, 
and though I was an Englishwoman, 
I very much liked to but how 
shall I translate that quite untranslat- 
able verb, s'amuser ? It does not mean 
“to be amused,” that is, by other 











people—the dreariest sort of amusement 
I know ; still less does it imply “to 
amuse oneself,” in a solitary, selfish 
spirit. I take it to express most nearly 
the occupation of children at play, not 
bent upon any special entertainment, 
but simply catching the humour of the 
moment; snatching the present as it 
flies, and looking neither behind nor 
before. A condition of mind not only 
harmless, but often excellently wise, 
and which my Parisienne was quite 
right in supposing was with us English 
only too rare. 

Yes, as a nation we certainly do not 
care to amuse ourselves. Nothing 
would ever make any of our cities or 
towns wear the aspect of that “ city at 
play,” such as I saw it during the three 
days of Carnival. And, descending from 
the aggregate to the individual in that 
gay crowd, nothing certainly could have 
been further from the mind of any 
middle-aged British matron than to tura 
out from her home and her family, at 
nine o'clock on a bleak February morn- 
ing, and spend an hour or so quite alone, 
perched like a bird upon a railing, wait- 
ing for the passing by of a rather childish 
show ; and doing this, as my Parisienne 
did, simply “ pour s'amuser.” 

Yet I neither blame nor praise her : 
I merely give the fact. It is only on 
returning to this excellent, rich, hard- 
working, but just a little too solemn 
England, that the drop or two of French 
blood in me—the reference to which 
my Parisienne received with congratu- 
latory approval—makes me linger with a 
certain pleasure over a few pictures left 
by this carnival city—wishing secretly, 
perhaps, that there was with us at home 
a little less work, a little more play— 
actual play. 

It was on Sunday, of course, that the 
fun began—a true February day, bright 
and bleak ; the sunshine clear, as Paris 
sunshine always is; the cold biting, in- 
tense, as Paris cold well knows how to 
be, so that crossing the great square of 
the Louvre made one feel as if one were 
being kissed and killed in a breath. 
Now, there are elements in a Paris 
Sunday which will always make it 
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repellent—I will not say repulsive—to 
the British mind. The streets looking 
just as upon a week-day; work going on 
as usual, without a sign of’ the day of 
rest; the shops universally open, save 
the very few who boldly mark on their 
closed shutters, “ Fermée le Dimanche.” 
No ; we cannot—I fervently trust we 
never shall—reconcile ourselves to this 
total ignoring of Sabbath repose, which, 
based merely upon human grounds, 
seems such a vital necessity. 

But if the shops are open, so are the 
churches. Soon after eight a.m. I went 
in and joined a throng of worshippers, 
chiefly working people, men and women, 
who in England would probably have 
been sleeping off the Saturday night's 
over-eating or over-drinking in their 
beds. And, without being in the least 
inclined to Roman Catholicism, or to 
that hybrid form of it, Ritualism, I 
say decidedly—I wish every one of our 
churches was open every day and all 
day long. Undoubtedly, before it began 
to play, the city said its prayers, and 
very earnest prayers too. Then, about 
noon, it turned out in all its best clothes 
—and the best clothes of a young or 
even old Parisienne are very different 
from those of a Cockney—inundating 
the streets with pretty, suitable, tasteful 
toilettes. There were very few bonnets, 
or the apologies for bonnets that women 
wear now, the lower classes imitating 
the higher, ad nauseam, but in their 
stead the universal capuchon, of violet, 
scarlet, black, and white, the most be- 
coming head-dress any woman could 
wear. And the gowns were all decently 
short—no street-sweeping ; while as to 
the petticoats, their variety was a sight 
to behold ! 

I cannot say the women were pretty 
—not even in holiday clothes—but they 
all looked bright and gay as holiday- 
makers should. They came out in twos 
and threes, pairs of sweethearts, or knots 
of female companions. There were 
many domestic groups—the father, 
mother, and one child: a quiet triad— 
for children in Paris are not over-nu- 
merous, and grave as little old men and 
women. One misses the constant gush 
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of child-life which over-floods our 
London in park, street, alley, and 
square. Instead, comes another item of 
street-population, wholly unknown to 
us, those odd-looking Zouaves, with 
their queer, sharp, brown faces and dark 
wistiul eyes, almost like children’s eyes, 
whom one meets every dozen yards or 
so, wandering vaguely about like strange 
creatures newly caught, and not quite 
naturalized yet. 

Such were a few of the elements of 
this holiday crowd, which began to cir- 
culate about, hither and thither, after 
le Beuf Gras, this foule immense (as it 
is called with a naiveté very foreign to 
our mural inscriptions, on the base of 
Cleopatra’s Needle, at the Place de la 
Concorde), which is said to give its 
rulers so much trouble, because it will 
insist upon being amusec. As a curious 
confirmation of this, and of the vital 
difference betwen the two races, English 
and French, I was informed by one who 
had had many years’ opportunity of 
testing the fact, that the Paris Préfet’s 
daily list of criminal accusations was 


always shorter after a féte-day than at 
any other time. Iam afraid our police- 
sheet of any given 26th of December, 
or Easter Tuesday, would not show the 
same. 

Yet a London crowd is a fine sight. 
The “many-headed monster thing” is 


rather a noble beast than not. Cou- 
rageous, self-reliant, well-behaved —ge- 
nerous too, with a rough sense of justice, 
and an admiration for “ pluck”—a 
staunch stickler for its own rights, yet 
not encroaching on those of its neigh- 
bour; and having, in the main, that 
quick sympathy with the good, and 
contempt for the bad, which is found 
invariably in large masses of men, as 
if to prove, in spite of the doctrine of 
original sin, that the deepest stratum of 
human nature is not bad, but good. 
But on its “general holidays” the bright- 
est of them, say a royal marriage or 
funeral—for both come alike to the too- 
rare holiday-makers—the British publicis 
a somewhat sullen animal,which takes its 
pleasures with asolemn rapacity, know- 
ing they are but few, and is rather hard 


to deal with, tenacious of affront, ob- 
noxious to harsh rule, prone to grumble 
loudly at its voluntary hardships. Be- 
sides, a large proportion of it is not “on 
pleasure bent” at all, but pursuing its 
vocation, whether of pocket-picking, seat- 
letting, or orange and cake-selling, with 
a business-like pertinacity, never turned 
aside by such a small thing as amuse- 
ment. 

Now, this Paris fowle seems wholly 
bent on amusing itself. ‘ Z'oujours 
gat” is its motto, written plainly on its 
face ; and to this end everybody is on 
the best possible terms with everybody. 
No jostling, no scrambling. Its “ looped 
and windowed raggedness” is as civil 
and even courteous as velvet and lace. 
“ Monsieur” and “ Madame” are heard 
on every side, and the vast multitude 
is on such excellent terms with itself 
and everybody else, that it goes swaying 
on as easily as a mass of sea-waves. 

All this with us is utterly unknown. 
In London I should no more have ven- 
tured to go about all day as I did in 
Paris, than I would have penetrated 
into the monkeys’ cage at the Zoological 
Gardens. Quite safe, no doubt, but 
exceedingly uncomfortable. Now, here, 
it was more than comfortable—agree- 
able. The studies of life were endless : 
whether we let ourselves be floated 
through the Palais Royal or Rue de 
Rivoli, or mingled in the thinner crowd 
which filled like an ever-moving kalei- 
doscope the Tuileries Gardens, feeding 
the swans, or looking—no, I fear very 
few looked—at the sunset. Yet what 
a sunset it was !—radiant with all the 
colours of spring ; and how it gleamed 
on the white statues and lit up in won- 
derful clearness the long straight line — 
perhaps the finest straight line of street 
in any city—which extends from the 
palace of the Tuileries up to the Are de 
Triomphe. 

We left it there—this gay crowd— 
and caught it up again, as I stated, on 
the Monday morning, eager at its plea- 
sures, and waiting with infantile delight 
for the passing of the celebrated proces- 
sion of the Beuf Gras, 

And here to show that there is another 











and a serious hard-working side to this 
city at play, I will make a divergence. 

The show was a very fine show in its 

way. It was composed of about five 
hundred people, besides horses. It had 
six emblematic chars descriptive of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
besides a Char d’Olympe filled with gods 
and goddesses, and a Char d’ Agriculture, 
wherein rode the twelve months and 
the four seasons. All these were dressed 
in the most classic style, and with, I 
must say,remarkably good taste. Then 
there was a huge char full of costumed 
musicians, playing vehemently, and a 
troop of cavaliers peaux rouges, twenty or 
more, who sat their horses with a skill 
more belonging to the Hippodréme than 
to the backwoods of America; while 
in the midst journeyed the garlanded 
gilt-horned victims, the four beu/s 
gras — Mignon, le Lutteur masqué, 
Paul Forestier, and lastly Gulliver, a 
magnificent beast, who with his huge 
head tied safely down, kept turning on 
the throng those large, patient, pathetic 
eyes that oxen have. All this proces- 
sion, which traversed Paris street by 
street for three days, stopping at the 
principal public offives and private 
abodes, for royal or noble largesse, was 
under the arrangement and at the ex- 
pense of a certain M. Duval, a bourgeois 
hero in his way. 

In La Petite Presse of that day— 
one of those flaccid journals, so limp as 
to their paper, so florid and grandiose in 
their style—I found an account of him 
—which, in its dramatic form of putting 
things almost rivalled the jfewilleton 
which followed—a tale describing “la 
prison de Clarkenweld” j{sic|, and the 
interior of Newgate, in a manner 
strikingly original. If I remember 
rightly, the Governor, a Sir Somebody 
Something, is a gentleman of bland 
manners, always smiling, who, handling 
his own keys, escorts an amazed 
Frenchman through Newgate to the 
condemned cell, which they find fitted 
up as a mortuary chapel, the soul of 
the criminal having just departed in 
an exemplary manner, surrounded by 
lighted candles and all the last rites of 
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the Catholic Church. This par paren- 
thése, though it strikes us with an 
alarming humility ; lest our pictures of 
foreigners should unwittingly be as far 
from the truth as theirs of ourselves. 

Scarcely less peculiar is the sketch of 
M. Duval, the “acguéreur des beufs 
gras,” as he terms himself.” It is so 
funny, in its serio-comic sentiment, and 
its reckless trenching upon what we 
call in England “the sanctities of pri- 
vate life,” that I cannot resist trans- 
lating it entire. 

“ Rue de Rome, numéro 5. Behold 
“us, standing opposite one of those 
“orand mansions whose mere exterior 
“implies wealth and commerce. There 
“lives M. Duval, with his family. 
“There also is his place of business, 
“ where he carries on the administration 
“of his vast enterprises, his bowillons, 
‘laundries, bakers’ and butchers’ shops, 
“his aquarium, &c. &c. M. Duval is a 
“ great capitalist, who loves to employ 
“his capital in many different spheres 
“of action. He possesses an Egeria ; 
“his wife, an admirable woman of busi- 
“ness, clever alike in advising and in 
“acting. He has a son and heir, twenty 
“years old, now qualifying himself by 
“the translating of Livy and Tacitus to 
“preside at his father’s slaughter- 
“ houses ; who listens to the lowing oi 
“ Virgil’s kine, and studies under Pliny 
“the habits of fish. 

“ Around Generalissimo Duval gravi- 
“ tates a whole army of employés ; yearly 
*‘some new battle-field is won. Now 
“it is a wine and spirit shop, newly 
“opened at Berry; again a washing 
“and baking establishment, conducted 
‘on the same principle as the world- 
“known bouillons, or else it is the great 
‘‘aquarium on the Boulevard Mont- 
“martre, which cost its projector 
“ 230,000 francs. ‘Too much,’ said the 
“gossips.—M. Duval listened smiling. 
“During the Exposition of 1867, 
“ 250,000 persons visited his fish! This 
“fact shows his success—another will 
* prove how well he deserves it. He 
“ found out that his piscine flock would 
“not thrive on shore sea-water; he 
“immediately chartered a Dieppe 
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“steamer, and went out into deep sea 
“water, bringing back to Paris, not 
“only quantities of fish, but oceans of 
“their native element. 

“M. Duval’s best claim to public 
“‘ gratitude is the establishment of his 
“bouillons économiques, the noble sub- 
“stitutes for those execrable gargotes, 
“ familiar to all who have known Paris 
“for the last twenty years, as being the 
“only place where one could get a 
“dinner at from 19 to 25 sous. In 
“their stead—from 1840 to 1845—the 
“Dutch boudllons vainly tried to suc- 
“ceed. M. Duval caught the idea, 
“improved upon it, and beginning at 
“the Rue de la Monnaie, created the 
“twelve establishments which now bear 
“his name. 

“ At first he only supplied bouz//on 
“and beef, but soon the bill of fare was 
“extended. The Parisian public fully 
“appreciated these restaurants, where, 
“for the same low price as heretofore, 
“one was excellently served in airy 
“rooms, on marble tables, with well- 
“cooked food of first-rate quality, which 
“one could eat without being poisoned. 
“True, the portions were each rather 
“small; but huge eaters might call for 
“a second portion without ruining 
“themselves. Twenty or thirty sous 
“will procure a capital dinner at the 
* Bouillons Duval. 

“ Besides, there are no waiters; but 
“ waitresses, which gives employment to 
‘““a number of women. Undoubtedly, 
‘“‘one might greatly desire with Michelet 
“and other political economists, that 


“the wages of the husband and father 


“should always suffice for the family, 
“‘while the wife sinks into her true 
“place as mother and manager at home. 
“The children’s education, and the 
“whole moral life of the household, 
“‘would gain much thereby. But, alas! 
“facts are against M. Michelet. His 
“theory is but a beautiful dream. Prac- 
“tically, the husband’s wages are not 
* sufficient to maintain the family. The 
“wife must work likewise ; and those 
““who help her to work—in a feminine 
“way—do much good in their gene- 
“ration. The number of girls and 


“women employed by M. Duval must 
“have benefited many a household. 

“Let us visit one of the bouillons ; 
“ take, for instance, the one in the Rue 
“ de Rivoli” (where, this present writer 
solemnly avers, that she and a friend, 
—neither of them “huge eaters,” but 
yet sufficiently and wholesomely hungry 
with Paris sight-seeing—lunched ad- 
mirably off meat, potatoes, bread, and 
maccaroni, for the large sum of a franc 
and a half—say seven-pence-halfpenny 
a-piece), 

“ On entering we are presented with 
“a printed bill of fare—meats and 
“ wines—the price of each plainly 
“marked. We sit down at a table, 
‘of white marble, adorned with the 
“ little equipage of pepper and salt, and 
“the decanter containing clear, cool 
“water, sparkling and fresh. Imme- 
* diately there comes to us a young 
“ woman, neatly dressed in white apron 
“ and spotless muslin cap ; she takes our 
“ orders, and writes upon our carte 
“‘ whatever we desire—potage, bouillon, 
“ meat, vegetables, wine. We are served 
“ accurately and rapidly. The plates, 
“knives, and forks, are clean and 
“abundant. If we wish, an additional 
“sou will procure us a table-napkin. 
“We eat, leisurely or fast, but we 
“need be in no hurry, and may take 
“time to notice the many respectable 
“ occupants of other tables, even single 
* women, who look like governesses or 
‘ ladies out shopping for the day, feeding 
as comfortably and decorously as our- 
* selves, Our repast ended, we lay our 
“ carte on the counter, it is added up 
“in the twinkling of an eye by the 
‘ clerk, usually a woman too, who sits 
“ there ; we pay, and the thing is done. 
“No fees to the waitresses—M. Duval 
*yeckons all that in their salaries. 
“ Their civility is genuine, and quite 
“ independent of a possible sow. 

“If necessary, even a gourmand can 
“dine at the Bouillons Duval. One 
“ may see figuring on the carte Saint 
Julien at three francs and champagne 
at four francs fifty centimes the bottle. 
“ But these are beyond the usual re- 
* quirements of M. Duval’s customers, 
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“ A word about the great man him- 
* self. He was born in 1811, at Mont- 
“jhéry. At twenty, he was a poor 
“butcher-boy in Paris; at thirty he 
“found himself by his own industry 
“on the high road to fortune. He has 
“had many failures, many disappoint- 
“ments, but has overcome them all. 
‘© M. Duval is a man of middle stature, 
“ bright-complexioned, red-bearded, with 
“brown hair. He speaks much, and 
“ with a natural and proud satisfaction, 
*‘ of all he has done and all he means 
“todo. Nothing is too fine for him— 
“ nothing too great. ‘Still, take care of 
“the money,’ whispers gently Madame 
“ Duval. 

“ Ordinarily the husband follows the 
“advice of the wife, as all good hus- 
“ bands should do; but in this case he 
“has not done it. In the lavishly 
“ splendid procession of the Bans Gras 
“ M. Duval has listened to nobody, 
“ unless it be to his classically-educated 
“son in describing to him the costumes 
“ of Greece and Rome.” 

Very grand the costumes were, and 
accurate likewise. And if under Mi- 
nerva’s helmet, or the flowery garland 
of May (who had hard work, poor soul, 
to quiet a hungry, thinly clad, rather 
obstreperous baby), were faces not ab- 
solutely classical, which looked worn, 
sallow, and pinched in the sharp morning 
air—why, what could you expect? I 
only hope M. Duval gave each of his 
gods and goddesses a real good mortal 
dinner at one of his bowi/lons. 

Beside these live personages, the me- 
chanical appliances of the show were 
very good. I still recal with a childish 
satisfaction the big, calm (artificial) 
sphynx, sitting with her paws stretched 
out and her eyes gazing right forward, as 
is the custom of sphynxes; the huge 
stuffed elephant, a little shaky on the 
legs, but majestic still, and, above all, 
the gigantic beuf, made of coloured 
bladders, that floated airily over the last 
char, attached only by a slender string. 
This string was cut just in front of the 
baleony of the Tuileries, when the ex- 
traordinary animal soared at once sky- 
wards, balloon fashion, to the ecstasy — 
the newspapers record—of the young 


the “son of Saint Louis’ 


Prince Imperial, and causing even the 
grim Emperor himself to break into a 
smile. : 

Whenever during the three days we 
met the procession, an eager crowd 
always followed, flattening itself against 
railings, filling street-doorways, and 
raising itself in tiers of heads upon the 
steps of churches, just as our crowds 
do, only with twice as much merriment 
and good-humour. And when, though 
tracking it out of Paris proper to the 
suburban district of Les Ternes, we 
still felt its results in having to sit for 
twenty minutes in the last of a row of 
six omnibusses all complet, but each 
waiting patiently the hour of starting ; 
we could not he!p noticing its exceeding 
cheerfulness, All the passengers chat- 
tered away together in the shrillest and 
most joyous French, but nobody com- 
plained of the long delay — nobody 
scolded the conductor. I do not say 
the French are a better race than we, 
but they are certainly better-tempered, 
especially when out for a holiday. 

Mardi-Gras, the last day of the fes- 
tival, brought a sight I shall not soon 
forget. It was a lovely spring evening, 
and down the Champs Elysées the 
people swarmed like bees in the sun- 
shine, all classes and ranks together. 
Some drove down the centre way in 
handsome carriages, mostly filled with 
children, whose happy faces peered 
brightly*over the white fur or bearskin 
tugs which enwrapped them. Others, 
well-dressed and respectable folk, sat in 
groups on the chairs and benches, as if 
it were summer-time. While the “lower 
orders,” as we call them, formed one 
smooth settled line along the edge of the 
pavé, behind which was another line, 
continually in motion, until at the Place 
de la Concorde it coagulated into one 
compact mass. 

There the people stood, the setting 
sun shining on their merry faces, on the 
very spot where, scarcely a generation 
ago, their fathers and mothers had seen 
” remorselessly 
executed ; whence, afterwards his queen 
and widow gave that last pathetic glance 
towards the Tuileries Gardens, and died 
silently, a queen to the end. Sad and 
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strange, infinitely sad and strange! Al- 
most incredible, one would think, watch- 
ing the Paris of to-day. But as one tra- 
verses that wonderful modern city, vearly 
changing so fast—new streets, avenues, 
and faubourgs rising, until historical 
Paris is almost entirely obliterated (“ It 
is not desirable for us to have a history,” 
said a Parisian one day to me)— one can- 
not help wondering what will be the 
story of the future—what new events, 
what possible tragedies may still be en- 
acted there ? 

But the only tragedy to-day was that 
of the Beuf Gras, which, after his three 
days’ triumph, was now borne relent- 
lessly to the Palais de Industrie. All 
that crowd was waiting to see him enter 
there, never to emerge again except as 
beef. Yet he had had his day. Por- 
traits of him were circulating about the 
streets—one of which, a splendid broad- 
side—we bought. It contains, besides 
a gorgeous engraving of the procession, 
two poems, one of which has a curious 
thread of pathos running through its 
buffoonery. Here it is, done into Eng- 
lish from its Nivernais patois :— 


LE DERNIER VOYAGE DE 
GULLIVER. 


“Ha, ha! the fever of success 

Burns in my veins. So fat—so fair! 
Of all the oxen of Niévre 

I am the biggest and most rare ; 
All envy me, the beast of price,— 
And from my flank will have a slice ; 
Alas, to be too beautiful 
Is dangerous both to man—and bull! 


“When in my village home I dwelt 
How happy was I all day long! 
Now in a gilded car I ride 
The glory of the Paris throng. 
The Carnival—the Carnival, 
I am the centre of it all! 
But, ah ! to be so much caressed 
Is good for neither man nor beast. 


“Once in my quiet country meads 

I cropped the cool delicious grass : 
Beside my sweet companion cow 

How cheerful, how content I was! 
Now parted from my better half 
I moan and pine like any calf: 
And torn from her, green fields, fresh air, 
I weep my lot in being too fair ! 


** Adieu, fat pastures that I loved ! 
Adieu, my innocent pleasures all ! 
My last, last journey now I take 
0 grace the Paris Carnival. 


A City at Play. 


What fate is mine! I ride in state, 
Descend, am killed, and cooked, and ate. 
Alas, to be too beautiful 

Is death alike to man—and bull!” 


There is a second poem, “ Causerie 
dun Beuf Masqué,’ but it is written 
in such queer patois, and so full of puns 
and references to the Paris slang of the 
day, that I should despair of making it 
intelligible either in French or English. 
But it is at least quite harmless, which 
is more than can be said of everything 
Parisian. 

Nevertheless, perfectly harmless, so 
far at least as we witnessed it— which 
was up to ten o'clock p.m.—on Mardi- 
Gras, seemed the fun of the Paris streets, 
carnival fun though it was. We quitted 
the thronged Place de la Concorde, with 
the sun setting upon the poor beuf’s 
last hour of life, and very thankful to 
know the victim was on/y a beuf ; nor 
did we reappear again on the surface of 
the city till 8 p.m., when its aspect had 
altogether changed. 

At first, rather for the worse. Every 
shop was shut. The bright line of the 
Boulevards was now one long darkness, 
All those cheery beutiques where Ma- 
dame la boutiquiére may generally be 
seen composedly sitting at her evening 
work, or chatting with her friends, were 
closed and silent. Here and there only, 
in some of the paved alleys, there was 
a photographer’s window, or a cigar shop 
open, to illuminate the spot. But to 
various places of amusement,—theatres, 
masqued balls, and so on—there were 
endless directions; guiding stars, done in 
gas, and flaring gas inscriptions, to at- 
tract the crowd. It thickened and 
thickened, until it flowed down the 
pavement in three continuous streams, 
two downwards and one upwards, 
chiefly composed of the under-world, the 
working world of Paris; but so far as 
we could judge, entirely respectable. 
All were strictly decorous in their dress, 
manners, and behaviour; and as they 
gathered round the few illuminated win- 
dows, the light showed their faces to be 
no worse than most holiday faces—per- 
haps better—for the universal white cap 
and neat capuchon gave to the women 
an air of decent grace which one rarely 
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sees under the flaunting, shabby flower- 
bedecked bonnets of the corresponding 
class in London. Most of them, whether 
young or elderly, were escorted By some 
male friend, husband, or sweetheart— 
upon whose arm, or both his arms, they 
merrily hung, to the detriment of his 
invariable cigar. But I cannot say the 
Paris men are either so attractive or so 
respectable-looking as the Paris women. 

By and by, the night being fine, the 
spaces in front of the restaurants began 
to fill. The crowd settled down to 
take its café as usual in the open air. 
Soon there was a three-deep row of 
crowded tables, at which sociable family 
groups chatted and looked about them, 
and sipped various beverages of appa- 
rently innocuous kind. Drink is not the 
temptation of a Frenchman ; not a single 
drunken man did we see during the 
whole three days. Would it be so if 
we had a London carnival ? 

Nor was there, in spite of the con- 
tinually increasing crowd, any incon- 
venient pushing or crushing. That 
thoroughly French civility and courtesy, 
which I have so often referred to, never 
failed. Once only there was anything 
approaching to a rash—when a party of 
young men and women, dressed for the 
Opera-ball in fancy costumes, stopped 
to take their café, visible to all outsiders, 
ata restaurant. But even then the result 
was only a scramble and a good stare,— 
the sole expression of feeling on the 
part of the crowd coming from a peasant 
lad, who lifted up his hands and eyes in 
admiration of the women, exclaiming— 
“ C'est éblouissant |” 

But soon the throng became almost 
impassable, especially round the cos- 
tumiers’ shops, where, surrounded by a 
blaze of satin dominoes, white, black, 
pink, scarlet, and backed by queer masks 
of all sorts, sempstresses were seen still 
diligently stitching—hard at work while 
all Paris was at play—upon_ball-cos- 
tumes. And presently one saw now 
and then, threading the crowd in their 
masques and dominoes, people who were 
going to “assist ” at that final festivity, 
the grand masqued ball at the Opera- 
Comique—said to be the most splendid, 


attractive, and disgraceful recreation of 
the city in its holiday mood—at which, 
I need scarcely say, we were not present. 
But we caught floating fragments of it 
pushing through the streets, or humble 
imitations of it done by ragged lads 
squeaking in horrible cow’s horns from 
under gigantic noses; while older and 
less innocent young fools dressed up 
in women’s clothes, shrieking in shrill 
treble, and waving broken parasols about 
their heads, occasionally darted through 
the crowd, which made way for them 
and greeted them with shouts of appre- 
ciative laughter. 

At eight o’clock next morning, go- 
ing, as was my wont, into the nearest 
church, I met crowds, actual crowds, 
of both men and women hurrying to 
its doors. All sorts of people they 
were —the working class, the shop- 
keeping class—the same class exactly 
which had filled the streets up to ten 
o'clock on the night before. Now, at 
that early hour in the morning they 
were beginning their day by going to 
basse-messe, or confession, or whatever 
it was. I never have understood the 
ins and outs of Roman Catholic ser- 
vices, which to us seem so childish and 
involved, But of one thing I am certain 
—the people pray. And it wasa curious 
and startling contrast to all the mirth 
and revelry of the past three days, to 
see them turn out thus, on a gloomy, 
damp morning, to commence with earn- 
est worship—at least their countenances 
implied earnestness—the first day of 
Caréme ; what we call Ash-Wednesday. 

Les Anglais naiment pas 8s amuser. 
No. I am afraid we do not. Races, 
like individuals, have their special cha- 
racteristics, which it is useless to fight 
against, and almost useless to try to 
alter. Best to leave them as they are, 
when they are mere “ peculiarities,” not 
degenerating into actual sins. Therefore, 
I am not going to add one word of moral- 
izing—not certainly of condemnation— 
either of ourselves or our neighbours. 
Only, that if there are better things, 
there certainly may be worse things, 
than this sight which I have here re- 
corded,—the sight of a City at Play. 
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THE AMERICAN LECTURE-SYSTEM. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTIL HIGGINSON, 


Across the prairies of the American 
continent, five hundred miles west of 
the Missouri river, and about midway 
between the Atlantic and Pacific shores, 
there moves westward into the wilder- 
ness a railway construction-train of 
eighty vans. There is no house within 
a hundred miles, nor sign of human 
existence save that connected with the 
new railway itself. Far to right and 
left, among distant mountains, are 
fifteen hundred wood-choppers ; far in 
advance are two thousand men, grading 
the track; behind them follows a 
smaller force, laying the wooden 
sleepers. In the rear of this last army 
the construction-train halts; a truck, 
drawn by two horses, takes on a load 
of rails with the necessary chairs and 
spikes, then the horses set off at a 
gallop. They stop where ten men are 
stationed, five on each side, opposite 
the last pair of rails yet laid. ‘The 
truck has a pair of rollers, two men 
on the right seize a rail and throw it 
on the roller, three others run it out 
to the proper distance, while the group 
on the left are similarly employed. 
With a single swing, the end of each 
rail is forced into the chair already 
laid. The chief of the squad shouts 
“ Down!” when the second chair is at 
once set, and the next rail grasped. 
Twice in every minute there comes 
from each side the line that cry of 
“Down!” It is the measured footstep 
of advancing civilization. With each 
day’s sunset more than two additional 
miles of this habitable globe have been 
permanently girdled and possessed by 
man. These iron rails once Jaid, all 
else follows—all the signs and appli- 
ances of American social order: the 
farm, the workshop, the village, the 
church, the schoolhouse, the New York 
Tribune, the Atlantic Monthly, and—the 
popular Lecture-system. 


OF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. 


The village once established, the rail- 
way becomes its tributary ; bears its 
products to the market, brings it 
means of comfort and of culture. Soon 
there must be imported some apparatus 
for social recreation, a juggler—a travel- 
ling “circus,” a band of “ Ethiopian 
Minstrels” with “ banjo” and “ bones.” 
But this is not enough. Gradually 
the New England element, which is 
apt to be the organizing and shaping 
force ‘in a north-western town, calls 
loudly for some direct intellectual 
stimulus. It must see the men of note, 
must have some contact with the more 
cultivated Eastern mind, “ Europe,” 
says Emerson, “stretches to the Alle- 
ghanies.” From beyond the Allegha- 
nies, then, must intellectual delights 
be sought. Let us have the orator, 
the philosopher, the poet; but as we 
cannot go to him, he must come to us. 

Yet at first the soil is rather unpre- 
pared for intellectual culture, pure and 
simple ; it must be administered in 
combination with something else for a 
time. Youth and levity crave a dance, 
for instance ; the dance is conceded ; 
but since many of the guests must 
ride twenty miles for their pleasure, it 
will be an obvious economy to appoint 
the lecture for the same evening, per- 
mitting one admittance-fee to serve for 
both. ‘Tickets to Emerson and ball, 
oue dollar.” There is no end to these 
combinations in the earlier stages of 
intellectual colonization. There lies 
before me a handbill, printed last 
winter in a village of Indiana, wherein 
Mr. J. Jackson offers to real Hamlet 
for twenty-five cents, ladies free. He 
modestly adds that “ after the reading 
* he will develop a plan for the forma- 
“tion of a company, with a small 
“capital, for the manufacture of silk 
“handkerchiefs of a quality superior 
“to anything in the market, and will 
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* relate some incidents of his early life 
“in connexion with this particular 
“article.” Thus Mr. J. Jackson art- 
fully allures his audience to tears, and 
then staunches their griefs with his 
own pocket- handkerchiefs. 

These are the germs of the Lecture- 
system. After a time these crude be- 
ginnings are matured and systematized, 
and arrangements are made for a sepa- 
rate course of lectures, which may at 
the utmost include a concert or two, 
and perhaps a dramatic reading— 
pocket-handkerchiefs not included. A 
public meeting is perhaps called ; some 
simple organization is effected, perhaps 
in connexion with some local charity 
which may share the profits of the 
enterprize, while provision is made 
against any deficit by the subscriptions 
of a few energetic men. Officers are 
appointed—usually a Lecture-committee 
—to select the speakers, a Secretary to 
invite them, a Treasurer to pay them, 
and a President to introduce them to 
the audience. The lecture then becomes 
the weekly excitement of the place ; all 
local appointments make way for it, 
and it attracts people from long dis- 
tances. That is if they be of New 
England birth ; for the popular lecture 
cannot exist below a certain parallel of 
latitude, while foreign immigrants are 
apt to avoid it—or to taste of it, as 
they do of any other national dish, 
with courtesy, but not with relish. 

A winter's course of lectures may 
vary from a half-dozen to a score. At 
first, each local organization acts on its 
own responsibility. Soon it is found 
practicable for a few adjacent towns to 
co-operate in their plans, thus offering 
to their favourite lecturers a series of 
engagements on the same line of travel. 
Carrying this method yet farther, there 
has grown up an extensive organization 
of “ Western Literary Societies,” whose 
range extends from Pittsburg in 
Pennsylvania to Laurence in Kansas. 
The agent of this association, Mr. 
G. L. Torbert, of Dubuque, Iowa, has, 
during the past winter, negotiated 


between thirty-five lectures and one 
hundred and ten societies, arranging 
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for each society a tolerably regular 
course of lectures, and for each orator 
a continuous series of engagements, 
longer or shorter. In the autumn he 
issued his list of speakers, with their 
respective subjects and prices, leaving 
each society to make its selection from 
the list. The lecturer has no trouble 
about the matter after he has once 
inspired the Western public with an 
appetite for his services, He states his 
demands, the agent does all the rest; 
and the happy itinerant leaves home 
with a printed circular in his pocket, 
assigning his dozen or his hundred 
engagements, as the case may be. Per- 
haps he has never heard the names of 
many of the towns where he is to find 
his audiences; no matter, he is sure 
that they will all be there, posted a 
day’s journey apart, along his designated 
route. Arriving at each town, he will 
surely find his committee-man awaiting 
him, and each will recognise the other 
by that freemasonry of the eye which 
brings host and guest together. So 
smoothly, in short, does the great 
machine revolve that there is no like- 
lihood of interruption, unless from some 
great snowstorm blockading twenty 
lecturers on as many railways, and 
thus disappointing a score of audiences. 
For an appointment once missed can 
by no means be taken up again; the 
traveller must hasten on for the next. 
It is an exciting life, thus to find 
one’s self moving to and fro, a living 
shuttle, to weave together this new web 
of national civilization. Were the audi- 
ences never so dull, the lecturer’s task 
would have interest in view of its 
results. But the audiences are rarely 
dull, and it is usually worth the labour 
that it costs him to meet them face to 
face. True, he must spend night after 
night in “sleeping-cars,” taking such 
slumber as he may while his rocking 
cradle is whirled on. He rises at dawn, 
perhaps, for some comfortless change of 
conveyance, or some shivering wayside 
breakfast. He dozes half the day, and 
in his waking hours risks his eyes over 
newspapers, or his temper over politics. 
He arrives hungry at his place of desti- 
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nation, and must perhaps hasten at 
once, having reached the lowest ebb of 
human forlornness, to his lecture-room. 
But there the scene changes. With the 
glare of the gas lamps there comes a 
sudden stimulus, such as the footlights 
give to the jaded actor. The lighted 
hall looks familiar, the faces appear 
well known; it seems to be the same 
friendly audience that has travelled 
with him from the Atlantic shore. At 
any rate, these men and women will 
laugh where their predecessors laughed, 
applaud where they applauded. It may 
seem hard to throw new life into an 
opening paragraph that has done daily 
duty at precisely that hour for the 
four weeks previous, but it can be 
done. Animation comes back, a new 
allusion occurs, a fresh image ; the 
lecture is trite, to be sure, but surely a 
poor wanderer may be forgiven for a 
few vain repetitions, if his object be 
that his children may repeat their daily 
bread. So he contends bravely for his 
one glorious hour against an atmosphere 
of too crowded life and the inertness of 
an asphyxiated audience. 

Closing with such climax of eloquence 
as heaven may send, he retires meekly 
to his seat, and accepts with due 
modesty the guarded compliments of 
the presiding officer. In return, the 
lecturer praises the intelligence of that 
particular audience and the convenient 
architecture of the Town Hall; and 
then, descending from the platform, he 
shakes hands with the Committee of 
Arrangements and the Board of Select- 
men. All now is peaceful, and he 
retires with a sense of conscious virtue 
to his hotel, or is perhaps received as a 
guest in some little Western home, a 
bit of transplanted New England, where 
he finds Longfellow’s “ Dante” on the 
table, and Millais’ “ Huguenot ” on the 
walls. There he finds himself over- 
whelmed with kindnesses, for which no 
return is asked save the last item of 
gossip from the cities, and then his 
spirits rise with this easy popularity, 
and he thinks lecturing a delightful 
career. 

The next morning, too, when the 


drive to the railway seems pleasant 
in the frosty air, and he whirls away, a 
hundred dollars richer, to fresh fields 
and pastures new, the life he leads 
seems yet attractive. It is only as the 
day goes on, and his jaded spirits droop 
steadily from the morning excitement 
to the noon collapse, that he again 
settles into a proper sense of his forlorn 
condition. Then savage fancies begin 
to haunt his breast, and he likens him- 
self to that fabled piece of comfortless 
ornithology, the huma, which hovers 
unceasingly and never alights. It is a 
symbol so suitable to this hapless pro- 
fession that Dr. Holmes, in the “ Auto- 
erat,” confesses to having employed it 
on two successive lecturing tours to the 
same kind hostess at the same tea table. 

But tea table and kind hostess belong 
not always to the lecturer. More often 
he encounters the stern hardships of 
American hotel life. In the large cities 
he may often obtain sumptuous fare at 
corresponding prices, but the village inn 
of English traditions has no existence in 
America, and in its place are sorrow, 
privation, and weariness of the flesh. 
The lecturer goes forth boldly on his 
first trip, assuring the wife of his bosom 
that she need not fear for him, since he 


can subsist on the simplest fare. Hie 


sends back words of lofty cheer from 
the first stopping place, while he ex- 
plores the savoury luncheon, packed by 
her fair hands in its basket. Too late 
he learns that the simplest fare is the 
one thing that neither love nor money 
can commonly procure him, after the 
basket is once empty ; and he finds to 
his cost that digestive organs which 
have been trained to simplicity are pre- 
cisely those most endangered by lar 
and fried pork. Worst of all, the lec- 
turer’s nervous system is a part of lis 
stock-in-trade, and upon his material 
food and drink depends the intellectual 
pabulum of his audience. He has 
encountered an obstacle which can only 
be conquered by reforming the dietetic 


habits of a nation. Dickens’ tale of 


* Mugby Junction” had but a moderate 
success in America, and I fancy that it 


was because it portrayed a condition of 
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culinary things so superior to the average 
on our own railways, that we could 
never quite understand his complaint. 

So seriously is this great evil brought 
home to the lecturer's daily life, that he 
sometimes feels moved to begin at the 
foundations, and discourse on the 
cookery-book. This present writer, 
when young and inexperienced, did 
thus essay to break a feeble lance 
against American pie. How little knows 
any foreigner, when he hears the name 
of this dish, that though to him it has 
been a mere luxury of the dessert, it is 
in this republic one of the great ruling 
forces. Cotton is dethroned, slavery is 
fallen, but pie is still king. Pie rules 
the court, the camp, the grove, and, of 
course, the railway station. I have 
known a farmer’s wife to say soberly 
that she had given up making bread, 
because her children preferred pie. 
Accordingly, on one occasion, this 
modest lecturer protested against this 
excess of indulgence. He spoke espe- 
cially of the accustomed mince pie of 
America, which he justly described as 
consisting of something white and indi- 
gestible at the top, and something moist 
and indigestible at bottom, with untold 
horrors in the middle. Returning home- 
ward by rail next morning, he found 
his lecture under discussion by two 
passengers. A respectable dame had 
asked another if she had heard it. 

“No,” she answered, “I didn’t. But 
Miss Jones she come home that night, 
and she flung her hood right down on 
the table, and says she—‘ There,’ says 
she, ‘Mr. Jones, I'm never goin’ to 
have another o’ them mince pies in the 
house just as long as I live,’ says she. 
‘There was Sammy,’ says she, ‘ he was 
sick all last night, and I do believe it 
was nothin’ in all the world but just 
them mince pies,’ says she.” 

“ Well,” said the other lady, a slow, 
deliberate personage, “I do suppose 
that them kind of concomitants ain’t 
good things.” 

Here the conversation closed, but Sam 
Weller did not feel more gratified, when 
he heard the Bath footmen call a boiled 
leg of mutton a “ swarry,” and wondered 
what they would call a roast one, than I 





when my poor stock of phrases was 
reinforced by this unexpected poly- 
syllable. 

This is a sample of the racy personal 
criticisms which may await the lecturer. 
Passing usually unrecognised in his 
travelling dress, he may be asked to 
describe his own appearance, may be 
advised to attend his own lecture or 
else dissuaded from it, may assist in the 
dissection of his own mental traits, or 
officiate at the funeral of his own repu- 
tation. Each professional tour may 
thus replenish his stock of anecdotes 
for the next. A well-known lecturer 
was lately ascending the steps of some 
great hotel, he being in very travel- 
stained condition, and bearing his valise 
in his hand. A red-faced, over-dressed 
lady paused in her descent to accost 
him. “Pray,” said she, “are you the 
porter?” ‘“ No, madam,” he courteously 
responded, “are you the chambermaid?” 

Sometimes, to be sure, he may dis- 
cover that there is some quite different 
basis for the popular zeal which he at 
first claimed as personal to himself. 
remember that once, when travelling on 
a small branch railway to fulfil an 
engagement, I heard on the way a goo 
deal of talk about that evening’s lecture. 
Conductors, brakemen, and passenge: 
were all comparing notes about it, an: 
all seemed to agree that nothing shoul! 
prevent them from being present. | 
could not quite make out their speciz. 
point of sympathy, but sat in pleasing 
meditation on the intelligence of this 
particular region. By the time we drew 
near the terminus, the conductor had 
his eye on me as the only stranger an! 
the probable orator. When he accosted 
me, and I owned the fact, he burst 
eagerly into conversation. “You are 
probably not aware,” he said with 
dignity, “that the President of the 
“ Lecture-association, who should intro- 
“ duce you to-night, is absent from the 
“ village, and that you will be intro- 
“duced by the Vice-President, who is 
“ engineer of this very train.” Here was 
the elucidation! All this intellectu:! 
interest was but esprit du corps. When 
the time came, the engineer introduce: 
me, very quietly and properly ; in his 
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evening dress, he would have passed for 
arobust geological professor. I found 
him a most intelligent man, and a reader 
of Emerson; and he took me home on 
his locomotive the next morning. 

I have dwelt chiefly on the recent 
expansion of the American Lecture- 
system in the Western States, because it 
is there most thoroughly organized, and 
takes its most characteristic forms. In 
the maturer civilization of the Eastérn 
States it is more mingled with other in- 
ellectual influences, and it also needs 
less of centralized organization. Lec- 
turers are more accessible, and can make 
their own arrangements. An effort is 
now being made, however, by the 
“ American Literary Bureau” ai New 
York, to introduce into the Eastern 
circuit something of the method which 
prevails at the West. Its superintendent, 
Mr. James K. Medbery, has made en- 
gagements for nearly thirty lecturers 
during the past winter, in eight different 
states of the Union, including a portion 
of the field covered also by the “ Asso- 
ciated Western Literary Societies.” 
There are probably some two hundred 
such societies west of the Alleghanies, 
and several times that number in the 
Atlantic States. More accurate statistics 
have not yet been obtained. 

The stronghold of the system has 
always been in Massachusetts, where it 
originated ; it has spread thence west- 
ward, but not far southward; it has 
never taken much hold in New York 
city, for instance, nor in the Middle 
States generally, while in the Slave 
States it never gained a footing at all. 
It came into existence about forty years 
ago ; and one of its leading founders 
was our great school reformer, Horace 
Mann. At first there were no profes- 
sional lecturers, but each local course 
was carried on by the lawyers, phy- 
sicians, and clergymen of the neighbour- 
hood. As certain lecturers became more 
popular, they extended their range, and 
were paid a fee. Fifteen dollars was 
a large fee at first—ten dollars seemed 
more reasonable; and it was long 
before it crept up to twenty-five and fifty. 
Even now the standard of prices at the 
East remains far below that prevailing 
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at the West, partly because the lecturers 
have not so far to go, and partly because 
there are more competing entertain- 
ments, and the community will not, 
therefore, pay so much. 

The introduction of professional lec- 
turers, while strengthening and popu- 
larizing the system, has doubtless tended 
to banish the old style of lectures. The 
present aspect of things must be quite 
unlike the English system of “ Me- 
chanics’ Institutes,” where some eminent 
professor gives instructions in Geology, 
or Barnes Newcome discourses to his 
constituents on the “Poetry of the 
Domestic Affections.” With us, poetry 
and science have almost left the field. 
The popular lecture is coming to be a 
branch of that national institution “ the 
stump.” Politics, long excluded by 
common consent, now threaten to ex- 
clude everything else. The long slavery 
agitation, and the war for the Union, 
very properly brought this element in, 
and it certainly shows no symptoms of 
going out. The public demands a 
glimpse of every public man, and espe- 
cially every prominent reformer; and 
not that only, but they wish to see him, 
as if he were an Indian warrior, in his 
war-paint. Wendell Phillips may be 
patiently heard for once discoursing 
discreetly on the “ Lost Arts,” or on 
“ Street-life in Europe,” but the next 
season he must come in all his terrors, 
and thenceforward he must bring toma- 
hawk and scalping knife every time. 

Now this tendency has its good 
results. Great public questions must be 
discussed, and they can nowhere be dis- 
cussed so well. There are problems now 
pressing upon us which political parties 
sedulously avoid, and for which the 
Lecture-system gives an opening—as, for 
instance, the question of suffrage for 
women, both sides of which are now 
being ably advocated through this means 
over the length and breadth of the land. 
Again, even party questions can thus be 
handled without the trammels of party. 
The popular lecture is the antidote to 
the caucus. On its free platform, the 
statesman speaks for himself alone, and 
commits nobody ; he rises as if in com- 
mittee of the whole, and proceeds with- 
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out reference to a prospective division. 
Moreover, an outlet is thus afforded to 
men who keep aloof from all party ties. 
I have seen Wendell Phillips received 
with admiration and delight by audiences 
of whom not one in a hundred would 
admit the truth of his assertions—until 
twelve months after they were uttered. 

But with this great good there comes 
an evil also, What public policy gains 
by this change of theme, literature and 
art lose. With the name “ Lyceum ” is 
also passing away the “ Lyceum lecture.” 
The scholar recedes from sight, and the 
impassioned orator takes his place. 
There is no time for Longfellow to ana- 
lyze “ Dante,” nor for Lowell to explain 
Hamlet, while Sumner thunders the 
terrors of the Lord against a delinquent 
President, or Anna Dickinson pleads for 
the enfranchisement of one half the 
human race. Agassiz is now the only 
popular lecturer on science who can be 
said to have an hearing ; and Emerson 
is the only very prominent literary man 
who now keeps the field. Holmes has 
almost ceased lecturing, by his own 
choice, since his great success as a maga- 
zinist ; and George Curtis seems to have 
withdrawn himself from all permanent 
literary work since winning such easy 
fame on the platform. Yet the old 
style of “ instructive” lectures has not 
wholly vanished ; nobody yet wishes 
absolutely to exclude them ; and there 
is fortunately always in the field some 
Arctic explorer, or some slayer of gorillas, 
whose narratives, if they do not always 
fill the mind with facts, at least afford a 
vigorous tonic to the imagination, And 
if science and art are banished from the 
popular organizations, they occasionally 
find refuge in the larger cities, under 
the special shelter of sume “ Cooper In- 
stitute” in New York, or “ Lowell 
Lectures” in Boston. There, if reports 
be true, these elevated pursuits can have 
it all their own way, and a man may 
venture on such depths of wisdom as to 
rid himself at last of all human audience, 
except his wife and the janitor. 

But even with these drawhacks, the 
American Lecture-system has this great 
result, that it furnishes a ready standard 
by which to try all prominent men. 


They must at least face the people eye 
to eye. This ordeal of the gaslight 
displays to all beholders the face, the 
form, the bearing of the speaker. Once 
placed before his public he can no more 
evade inspection than if he were a statue 
in the public square, All men are not 
statuesque, and the most subtile genius 
may often shrink, it is true, from such 
a glare of publicity. It is a test which 
bears severely on the over-sensitive, or 
on those ill-furnished with voice or pre- 
sence. It moreover tends to the ignoring 
of all thoughts which cannot be put up 
in available parcels of sixty minutes’ 
compass. But on the other hand, it 
helps to train each speaker into a whole 
manhood ; it saves the philosopher from 
becoming a pedant, the student from 
being an intellectual voluptuary, and 
it places each in broad, healthy contact 
with his fel!ow-men. 

Before this popular audience your 
finer points will probably fail of appre- 
ciation, your cheapest effects may tell 
better than your choicest ; there is no 
room for the subtile and evanescent, nor 
yet for the profound ; but on the other 
hand, you know that your broadest 
common-sense, your heartiest sympathy, 
your manliest courage, will be sure of 
appreciation. You have to do with 
people who do not ask to be flattered, 
and will not bear to be patronized ; who 
insist on hearing something to interest 
them, and are ready and eager to be 
taught. 

It is good for the man of literature or 
science to meet such an audience; it 
makes him one of the people; he goes 
back to his library strengthened. He 
finds that whatever else the mass of 
men like or dislike, they always like 
true manhood. Knowledge, grace, taste, 
even logic, are all secondary to this. 
Horace Greeley, who is at once the idol 
and the butt of a large portion of his 
countrymen, got the mastery of a whole 
Western audience, as they laughed at 
his uncouth entrance, by the simple 
announcement of a self-evident propo- 
sition. “I suppose it to be fact univer- 
sally admitted,” he said, in his whining 
voice, “that I am the worst public 
speaker in America,” The voice whined, 
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but the man did not. Everybody knew 
that he was a bad speaker, and that he 
was invited, nevertheless, because he had 
something to say. So much being estab- 
lished, he went on and said it. 

A man may thus make himself 
aczeptable by a single available quality ; 
but the more such qualities he com- 
bines the more numerous will be his 
invitations, and the higher his price. 
In large towns it has almost come to be 
taken as an axiom that high-priced 
lectures are the only good economy. 
No iatter how much money a man 
asks, if he can draw an audience that 
shall be in proportion. It was thought 
a bold thing when Henry Ward 
Beecher raised his price to two hundred 
dollars. Yet I have known lecture- 
associations to run themselves in debt 
by employing cheap local lecturers, and 
to clear themselves at last by sending 
for this expensive favourite. John Bb. 
Gough and Anna Dickinson now receive 
the same high compensation, and pro- 
bably both these lecturers have now 
more invitations during the year than 
Beecher. Gough was an importation 
from the platform ef the temperance 
agitation, and at once found the new 
field equally favourable and far more 
lucrative. A sort of evangelical come- 
dian, he is the idol of many worthy 
people who never saw good acting on 
any other stage ; and he is a favourite 
with many others who can tolerate his 
contortions for the sake of his drollery. 
He does not offer much to the intellect, 
true, but he often touches the heart ; 
and something is due to a man who 
makes laughter an ally of good morals. 

Miss Dickinson deals. rather in tears 
than in smiles. She owed her first 
celebrity, perhaps, to the unwonted com- 
bination of twenty years of womanhood 
with a remarkably clear head for poli- 
tical questions. But she could not have 
retained it for eight years without giving 
evidence of other elements of power. 
She has good looks, perfect self posses- 
sion, an effective voice, readiness of 
illustration, fidelity to principle, and 
great magnetic power; and yet, with 
all these, she seems to me a far less 
attractive speaker than her chief prede- 
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cessor, Lucy Stone, who never called 
forth one-half so much enthusiasm. 
Courage is certainly among Miss Dickin- 
son’s traits, for during the last Presi- 
dential campaign she made a triumphant 
tour among the roughest mining regions 
of Pennsylvania, speaking in some places 
where almost any man of like opinions 
would have been mobbed into silence. 
She was probably the most effective 
orator sent out by the Republican 
Committees during that election, and 
certainly earned the right to pass from 
that theme to her present one, the 
enfranchisement of her sex. This she 
treats under the piquant title, “ Idiots 
and Women,” borrowing the sarcastic 
juxtaposition from the statute-books. It 
is quite an art, by the way, to launch 
a new lecture under a pungent name. 
“ Book, sir, book? It’s the title,” Long- 
man used to say; and if a lecture is 
to be kept afloat for a whole season, it 
must sail under a flag of its own that 
shall be quite distinctive. 

Next in popularity comes, doubtless, 
Wendell Phillips, and next to him, pro- 
bably, George William Curtis. These 
are the lecturers who still represent 
polished culture on the platform, and 
both carry thither a certain high-bred 
air, which is always most seductive 
when combined with radical opinions. 
Wendell Phillips has won public favour 
while always keeping in advance of 
public opinion — the highest test of 
power. Recognised by all asthe foremost 
of American orators, he has never yet 
paused one moment to enjoy the fruits 
of past successes, and will die in the 
harness as a radical. Curtis cannot be 
compared with Phillips in intellectual 
power, nor in extent of service ; he per- 
haps gives his hearers as much thought 
as they demand, but that is not much, 
whereas Phillips gives them more, 
forces it upon them. Nor is Curtis so 
prophetic in insight, nor so free from 
party ties. But he has all the qualities 
for a popular favourite, combined with 
singular rectitude of the moral nature ; 
nothing can be more charming than his 
rhetoric, more agreeable than his voice, 
more graceful than his elocution ; and 


he has before him a distinguished and 
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useful career, though widely unlike that 
literary life for which he at first seemed 
destined. Both these orators, indeed, 
might help to refute that mistaken im- 
pression, first fixed in the European 
mind by De Tocqueville, to the effect 
that the cultivated men of America 
keep aloof from politics. Here are two 
men who have been utterly swept aside 
from the pursuits of pure intellect by 
overpowering public demands, and if 
neither has yet taken office, it is because 
the time has not come. 

A more recent favourite in the 
lecture-room, who can also venture to 
ask high prices for his lectures, is 
Theodore Tilton, editor of the New Yerk 
Independent. This is a weekly religious 
newspaper of great popularity and in- 
fluence, and gives him an excellent 
pedestal. But he shows in the lecture- 
room the same ability which has built 
up the Zndependent, while he is so free 
from bigotry as to be constantly charged 
with latitudinarianism ; he has, more- 
over, a very sympathetic nature, a ready 
wit, and that sunny disposition which 
is such a priceless gift to a reformer. 

I can think of no other speakers who 
habitually venture to exceed the hun- 
dred-dollar limit for even their Western 
lectures, although Sumner and Agassiz 
may sometimes fix a higher price upon 
a short series. Our English visitor, 
Henry Vincent, has received one hundred 
and fifty dollars, I believe, for each of 
his sixty Western lectures, and is said 
to have won popularity. 

There still remain a few acknow- 
ledged leaders who should especially 
be mentioned. Emerson, for instance, 
still retains his hold upon his country- 
men, after some thirty years of lecturing, 
and is heard with respect and attention. 
A Western agent is said to have justified 
Emerson’s continued popularity, not on 
the ground that the people understand 
him, but that “they think such men 
ought to be encouraged,” which is, after 
all, creditable to the public mind. He 
is not a men to draw crowds, but, on 
the other hand, few of the crowd-drawing 
orators can venture to give a separate 
course of lectures on their own respon- 
sibility, as he sometimes does. Indeed, 
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he is heard to the best advantage before 
an audience of his own gathering, espe- 
cially in Boston, where there are enough 
who are trained to follow his thoughts, 
and are not daunted by the lumen siccum 
of that upper air. 

Edwin Whipple aids Emerson in 
keeping a place upon the lecture-plat- 
form for the literary class. Bayard 
Taylor represents the indefatigable 
travellers, and his reports of his latest 
trip are always well received by that 
large class who (as Goethe says in his 
analysis of playgoers) do not care to 
think, but only to see that something is 
goingon. The Rev. Dr. Chapin, of New 
York, is almost the only clergyman, save 
Beecher, who stands high as a lecturer 
also, and the effects he produces are due 
rather to a natural heartiness and 
vigour than to any depth of thought 
or culture. He has the trait, which 
Emerson thinks essential to the orator, 
of “giving out vast quantities of animal 
heat.” Frederick Douglass represents 
the coloured race with a natural elo- 
quence that twenty years of public 
speaking have only matured. His glow 
and fervour are extraordinary, and so is 
his dramatic power: there is, too, a sort 
of massiveness about him which is con- 
tributed partly by his grand physique ; 
and he surpasses in his perception of the 
finer felicities of the language all other 
“ self-made men” I have ever known. 

There are many other lecturers than 
these, and it is impossible to draw the 
line at which one ceases to be a “ pro- 
fessional.” I have mentioned these 
names, not from any personal prefer- 
ences of my own, but because they are 
confessedly the most popular, as is fur- 
ther proved by the infallible test of the 
money-market. It will be seen that 
the profits of the most successful lec- 
turers must be very large, for there are 
three or four who can always command 
an audience, and can, if they please, 
prolong indefinitely the usual season 
of four months. I see no reason 
why Gough should not annually earn 
thirty thousand dollars in this pro- 
fession, so long as his strength and 
popularity hold out. Even for those 
lower on the list of favour, the com- 
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pensation is out of all proportion to 
that obtained by the best literary 
work, Theodore Tilton is said to have 
been offered twelve thousand dollars 
for the current year, as editor of the 
Independent, on condition of under- 
taking no other work, or seven thou- 
sand dollars with permission to lec- 
ture as much as he pleased. He un- 
hesitatingly chose the latter. But the 
salary given to popular editors gives no 
index of the price for first-class literary 
work ; and Hawthorne could hardly have 
earned from a magazine, by a month’s 
labour, what a leading lecturer may 
harvest every night. The literary class 
may thus gain very much by even a 
small share in the successes of the lec- 
ture-room. A successful winter's tour 
means a trip to Europe next summer, 
or a year’s leisure for some extended 
literary work. Theodore Parker habit- 
ually invested the income arising from 
his lectures in the precious library 
which he bequeathed to the city of his 
love. And it is pleasant to know that 
these profits are not gained at the ex- 
pense of the institutions with which one 
deals, for lecture-associations are almost 
always self-supporting ; and I know one 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, whose net 
profits for the last three years have 
averaged twelve hundred dollars after 
paying to the lecturers an average price 
of one hundred dollars. 

I am, perhaps, laying too much stress 
on the financial aspects of this intel- 
lectual itinerancy; but no apology is 
needed to Englishmen, at least, since, 
when they come among us as public 
speakers, they show a proper willingness 
to accept this practical aspect of the 
profession. 1 remember that, when 
Thackeray was here, and was hesitating 
between two competing offers for his 
lectures, he seemed quite relieved when 
we assured him that in America he 
needed no apology for yielding to the 
soft seductions of an additional fifty 
dollars. And now that Dickens gathers 
in his nightly thousands, may be par- 
doned to us homebred mortals if we 
look sharply after our hundreds. 

It may be said, in summing up, that 
the American Lecture-system is con- 
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stantly expanding and becoming better 
organized as to its methods, as well as 
more liberal in its rewards ; but that, as 
to themes and treatment, it has not yet 
taken its final form. Because public 
affairs now engross the larger share of 
attention, it does not follow that it will 
be always so. The excitements pro- 
duced by slavery are outlasting its life- 
time, and until the Southern States are 
“ re-constructed” on principles of uni- 
versal justice, there can be no permanent 
calm. But it seems altogether likely 
that after the coming Presidential elec- 
tions, there may come a period of peace ; 
and literature and art, the children of 
peace, must then resume their sway. 

It will then be found permanently 
true that there are elements in the 
popular lecture which no form of litera- 
ture can supply. The different lecturers 
who have been named in this essay are 
persons of the most various gifts and 
training, with but this one point in 
common, that almost all of them are 
orators born, rather than writers; or at 
least reach the public through the ora- 
torical gift. Subtract the audience, and 
their better part is gone. Emerson is 
probably the only one among them 
whose lectures, printed precisely as they 
are delivered, would be a permanent 
contribution to literature,—and it is, 
perhaps, this very fact which stands 
most in his way as a lecturer. Oratory 
and literature still remain two distinct 
methods of utterance, as distinct as 
sculpture and painting, and as difficult 
to unite. Their methods, their results, 
and their rewards, are wholly different. 
It is the general testimony of those who 
have tried both, that they put poorer 
work into their speeches than into their 
writings; but that, on the other hand, 
the very act of speech sometimes yields 
such moments of inspiration as make 
all writing seem cold. Thought must 
be popularized, execution made broader 
and rougher, before it can be appreciated 
in an instant by a thousand minds; but 
those thousand minds give you in return 
a magnificent stimulus that solitude can 
never supply. It is needless to debate 
which is best: it is the difference be- 
tween light and heat. 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE ABBE, 


‘* By day and night her sorrows fall 
Where miscreant hands and rnde 
Have stained her pure, ethereal pall 

With many a martyr’s blood. 
And yearns not her maternal heart 
To hear their secret sighs, 
Upon whose doubting way apart 
Bewildering shadows rise !” 
KEBLE. 


Ir was in the summer twilight that 
Eustacie, sitting on the doorstep be- 
tween the two rooms, with her baby on 
her knees, was dreamily humming to 
her a tune, without even words, but 
one that she loved, because she had 
first learnt to sing it with Berenger 
and his friend Sidney to the lute of 
the latter ; and its notes always brought 
before her eyes the woods of Mont- 
pipeau. Then it was that, low and soft 
as was the voice, that befel which 
Noémi had feared: a worn, ragged- 
looking young man, who had been 
bargaining at the door for a morsel of 
bread in exchange for a handkerchief, 
started at the sound, and moved so as 
to look into the house. 

Noémi was at the moment not 
attending, being absorbed in the study 
of the handkerchief, which was of such 
fine, delicate texture that an idea of 
its having been stolen possessed her ; 
and she sought the corner where, as 
she expected, a coat-of-arms was em- 
broidered. Just as she was looking up 
to demand explanation, the stranger, 
with a sudden ery of “ Good heavens, it 
is she!” pushed past her into the house, 
and falling on his knee before Eustacie, 
exclaimed, “‘Oh Lady, Lady, is it thus 
that I see you?” 


Eustacie had started up in dismay, 
crying out, “Ah! M. lAbbé, as you 
are a gentleman, betray me not. Oh! 
have they sent you to find me? Have 
pity on us! You loved my husband !” 

“You have nothing to fear from me, 
Lady,” said the young man, still kneel- 
ing; “if you are indeed a distressed 
fugitive—so am I. If you have shelter 
and friends—I have none.” 

“Ts it indeed so,” said Eustacie, wist- 
fully, yet scarce reassured. “You are 
truly not come from my uncle, Indeed, 
Monsieur, I would not doubt you, but 
you see I have so much at stake. I 
have my little one here, end they mean 
so cruelly by her.” 

** Madame, I swear by the honour of 
a nobleman—nay, by all that is sacred 
—that I know nothing of your uncle. 
I have been a wanderer for many weeks 
past; proscribed and hunted down 
because I wished to seek into the 
truth.” 

“Ah!” said Eustacie, with a sound 
of relief, and of apology, “pardon me, 
sir; indeed, I know you were good. 
You loved my husband ;” and she 
reached out her hand to raise him, 
when he kissed it reverently. Little 
Lourgeoise and worn mendicant as they 
were in dress, the air of the Louvre 
breathed round them; and there was 
all its grace and dignity as the Lady 
turned round to her astonished hosts, 
saying, “Good sir, kind mother, this 
gentleman is, indeed, what you took me 
for, a fugitive for the truth. Permit 
me to present to you, Monsieur l’ Abbé 
de Méricour—at least, so he was, when 
last I had the honour to see him.” 

The last time he had seen her, poor 
Eustacie had been incapable of seeing 
anything save that bleody pool at the 
foot of the stairs, 
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Méricour now turned and explained. 
“ Good friends,” he said courteously, 
but with the féveté of the noble not 
quite out of his tone, “I beg your 
grace. I would not have used so little 
ceremony, if I had not been out of 
myself at recognising a voice and a 
tune that could belong to none but 
Madame ¥ 

“ Sit down, sir,” said Noémi, a little 
coldly and stiffly—for Méricour was a 
terrible name to Huguenot ears; “.a 
true friend to this Lady must needs be 
welcome, above all if he comes in 
Heaven’s name.” 

“Sit down, and eat sir,” added 
Gardou, much more heartily; “ and 
forgive us for not having been more 
hospitable—but the times have taught 
us to be cautious, and in that Lady we 
have a precious charge. Rest; for you 
look both weary and hungry.” 

Eustacie added an invitation, under- 
standing that he would not sit without 
her permission, and then, as he dropped 
into a chair, she exclaimed, “ Ah! sir, 
you are faint, but you are famished.” 

“ Tt will pass,” he said; “ I have not 
eaten to day.” 

Instantly a meal was set before him, 
and ere long he revived; and as the 
shutters were closed, and shelter for the 
night promised to him by a Huguenot 
family lodging in the same house, he 
began to answer Eustacie’s anxious 
questions, as well as to learn from her 
in return, what had brought her into 
her present situation. 

Then it was that she recollected that it 
had been he, who at her cousin Diane’s 
call, had seized her when she was 
rushing out of the palace in her first 
frenzy of grief, and had carried her 
back to the women’s apartinents. 

“ Tt was that day which brought me 
here,” he said. 

And he told how, bred up in his 
own distant province, by a pious and 
excellent tutor, he had devoutly be- 
lieved in the extreme wickedness of 
the Reformers; but in his seclusion he 
had been trained to such purity of faith 
and morals, that, when his brother 
summoned him to court to svlicit a 





benefice, he had been appalled at the 
aspect of vice, and had, at the same 
time been struck by the pure lives of 
the Huguenots ; for truly, as things then 
were at the French court, crime seemed 
to have arrayed itself on the side of 
the orthodox party, all virtue on that of 
the schismatics. 

De Meéricour consulted spiritual ad- 
visers, who told him that none but 
Catholics could be truly holy, and that 
what he admired were merely heathen 
virtues that the devil permitted the 
Huguenots to display in order to delude 
the unwary. With this explanation 
he had striven to be satisfied, though 
eyes unblinded by guilt and a pure 
heart continued to be revolted at the 
practices which his Church, scared at 
the evil times, and forgetful of her 
own true strength, left undenounced in 
her partisans, And the more that the 
Huguenot gentlemen thronged the court, 
and the young Abbé was thrown into 
intercourse with them, the more he per- 
plexed himself how the truth, the faith, 
the uprightness, the forbearance, the 
purity that they evinced could indeed 
be wanting in the seal that made them 
acceptable. Then came the frightful 
morning when carnage reigned in every 
street, and the men who had been 
treated as favourite boon companions, 
were hunted down like wild beasts in 
every street. He had endeavoured to 
save life, but would have speedily been 
slanghtered himself except for his 
soutane ; and in all good faith he had 
hurried to the Louvre, to inform royalty 
of the horrors that, as he thought, a 
fanatic passion was causing the populace 
to commit. 

He found the palace become shambles 
—the King himself, wrought up to 
frenzy, firing on the fugitives. And the 
next day, while his brain still seemed 
frozen with horror, he was called on to 
join in the procession of thanksgiving for 
the King’s deliverance from a dangerous 
plot. Surely, if the plot were genuine, 


he thought, the procession should have 
savoured of penance and humiliation 
rather than of barbarous exultation ! 
Yet these might be only the individual 
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crimes of the Queen-mother, and of the 
Guises seeking to mask themselves 
under the semblance of zeal; and the 
infallible head of the visible Church 
would disown the slaughter, and cast it 
from the Church with loathing as a 
lood-stained garment. Behold, Rome 
was full of rejoicing, and sent sanction 
and commendation of the pious zeal of 
the King. Had the voice of Holy 
Church become indeed as the voice of a 
bloodhound? Was this indeed her 
call 4 

The young man, whose life from 
infancy had been marked out for the 
service of the Church—so destined by 
his parents as securing a wealthy pro- 
vision for a younger son ; but educated 
by his good tutor with more real sense 
of his obligations, felt the question in 
its full import. He was under no vows ; 
he had, indeed, received the tonsure, 
but was otherwise unpledged, and he 
was bent on proving all things. The 
gaieties in which he had at first mingled 
had become abhorrent to him, and he 
studied with the earnestness of a newly- 
awakened mind in search of true light. 
The very fact of study and inquiry, in 
one of such a family as that of his 
brother the Duke de Méricour, was 
enough to excite suspicion of Huguenot 
inclinations. The elder brother tried 
to quash the folly of the younger, hy 
insisting on his sharing the debauch- 
eries which, whether as priest or 
monk, or simply as Christian man, it 
would be his duty to abjure; and, at 
length, by way of bringing things to a 
test, insisted on his making one of a 
party who were about to break up and 
destroy a Huguenot assembly. Unable, 
in his present mood, to endure the 
thought of further cruelty, the young 
Abbé fled, gave secret warning to the 
endangered congregation, and hastened 
to the old castle in Brittany, where he 
had been brought up, to pour out his 
perplexities, and seek the counsel of 
the good old chaplain who had edu- 
cated him. Whether the kind, learned, 
simple-hearted tutor could have settled 
his mind, he had no time to discover, 
for he had scarcely unfolded his troubles 
before warnings came down that he 


had better secure himself—his brother, 
as head of the family, had obtained 
the royal assent to the imprisonment 
of the rebellious junior, so as to bring 
him to a better mind, and cure him 
of the Huguenot inclinations, which in 
the poor lad were simply undeveloped. 
But in all Catholic eyes, he was a 
tainted man, and his almost inevitable 
course was to take refuge with some 
Huguenot relations. There he waseagerly 
welcomed ; instruction was poured in 
on him ; but as he showed a disposition 
to inquire and examine, and needed 
time to look into what they taught him, 
as one who feared to break his link 
with the Church, and still longed to 
find her blameless and glorious, the 
righteous nation that keepeth the truth, 
they turned on him and regarded him 
as a traitor and a spy, who had come 
among them on false pretences. 

All the poor lad wanted was time to 
think, time to examine, time to con- 
sult authorities, living and dead. The 
Catholics called this treason to the 
Church, the Huguenots called it halt- 
ing between two opinions; and be- 
tween them he was a proscribed, dis- 
trusted vagabond, branded on one side 
as a recreant, and on the other, as 
traitor. He had asked for a few 
months of quiet, and where could they 
be had? His grandmother had been the 
daughter of a Scottish nobleman in the 
French service, and he had once seen a 
nephew of hers who had come to Paris 
during the tims of Queen Mary’s resi- 
dence there. He imagined that if he 
were once out of this distracted land of 
France, he might find respite for study, 
for which he longed ; and utterly igno- 
rant of the real state of Scctland, he 
had determined to make his way to his 
kindred there ; and he had struggled on 
the way to La Rochelle, cheated out of 
the small remains of his money, selling 
his last jewels and all the clothing 
that was not indispensable, and he- 
coming so utterly unable to pay his 
passage to England, that he could only 
trust to Providence to find him some 
means of reaching his present goal. 

He had been listened to with kind- 
ness, and a sympathy, such as M. 
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Gardon’s large mind enabled him to 
bestow, where his brethren had been 
incapable of comprehending that a man 
could sincerely doubt between them and 
Rome. When the history was finished, 
Eustacie exclaimed, turning to Maitre 
Gardon, “ Ah! sir, is not this just what 
we sought? If this gentleman would 
but convey a letter to my mother-in- 
law i 

M. Gardon smiled. “Scotland and 
England are by no means the same 
place, Lady,” he said. 

“ Whatever this Lady would com- 
mand, wherever she would send me, I 
am at her service,” cried the Abbé 
fervently. 

And, after a little further debate, it 
was decided that it might really be the 
best course for him, as well as for 
Madame de Ribaumont, for him to 
become the bearer of a letter and token 
from her, entreating her mother-in-law 
to notify her pleasure whether she 
should bring her child to England. 
She had means enough to advance a 
sufficient sum to pay Méricour’s passage, 
and he accepted it most punctiliously 
as a loan, intending, so soon as her 
despatches were ready, to go on to La 
Rochelle, and make inquiry for a ship. 

Chance, however, seemed unusually 
propitious, for the next day there was 
an apparition in the streets of La 
Sablerie of four or five weather-beaten 
rollicking looking men, their dress pro- 
fusely adorned with ribbons, and their 
language full of strange oaths. They 
were well known at La Sablerie as 
sailors belonging to a ship of the fleet 
of the Count de Montgomery, the un- 
fortunate knight whose lance had caused 
the death of King Henry II., and who, 
proscribed by the mortal hatred of 
Catherine de Médici, had become the 
admiral of a piratical fleet in the 
Calvinist interest, so far winked at by 
Queen Elizabeth, that it had its head- 
quarters in the Channel islands, and 
thence was a most formidable foe to 
merchant vessels on the northern and 
eastern coasts of France ; and often in- 
dulged in descents on the coast, when 
the sailors—being in general the scum 
of the nation—were apt to comport 
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themselves more like American buc- 
caneers than like champions of any 
form of religion. 

La Sablerie was a Huguenot town, so 
they used no violence, but only swag- 
gered about, demanding from Bailli La 
Grasse, in the name of their gallant 
Captain Latouche, contributions and 
provisions, and giving him to under- 
stand that if he did not comply to the 
uttermost it should be the worse for 
him. Their ship, it appeared, had been 
forced to put into the harbour, about 
two miles off, and Maitre Gardon and 
the young Abbé decided on walking 
thither to see it, and to have an inter- 
view with the captain, so as to secure 
a passage for Méricour at least. Indeed, 
Maitre Gardon had, in consultation with 
Eustacie, resolved, if he found things 
suitable, to arrange for their all going 
together. She would be far safer out 
of France; and, although the Abbé 
alone could not have escorted her, yet 
Maitre Gardon would gladly have se- 
cured for her the additional protection 
of a young, strong, and spirited man ; 
and Eustacie, who was no scribe, was 
absolutely relieved to have the voyage 
set before her as an alternative to the 
dreadful operation of composing a letter 
to the belle-mére, whom she had not 
seen since she had been seven years old, 
and of whose present English name she 
had the most indistinct ideas. 

However, the first sight of the ship 
overthrew all such ideas. It was a 
wretched single-decked vessel, carrying 
far more sail than experienced nautical 
eyes would have deemed safe, and with 
no accommodation fit for a woman and 
child, even had the aspect of captain or 
crew been more satisfactory—and the 
ruffianly appearance and language of the 
former fully rivalled that of his sailors. 
It would have been mere madness to 
think of trusting the Lady in such hands ; 
and, without a word to each other, Gar- 
don and Méricour resolved to give no 
hint even that she and her jewels were 
in La Sablerie. Méricour, however, 
made his bargain with the captain, who 
undertook to transport him as far as 
Guernsey, whence he might easily make 
his way to Dorsetshire, where M. Gar- 
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don knew that Berenger’s English home 
had been. 

So Eustacie, with no small trouble 
and consideration, indited her letter— 
telling of her escape, the birth of her 
daughter, the dangers that threatened 
her child—and begging that its grand- 
mother would give it a safe home in 
England, and love it for the sake of its 
father. An answer would find her at 
the Widow Noémi Laurent’s, Rue des 
Trois Fées, La Sablerie. She could not 
bring herself to speak of the name of 
Espérance Gardon which had been 
saddled upon her; and even M. de 
Méricour remained in ignorance of her 
bearing this disguise. She recommended 
him to the kindness of her mother-in- 
law ; and M. Gardon added another 
letter tu the Lady, on behalf of the charge 
to whom he promised to devote himself 
until he should see them safe in friendly 
hands. Both letters were addressed, as 
best they might be, between Eustacie’s 
dim comprehension of the word Thistle- 
wood, and M. Gardon’s notion of spell- 
ing. ‘“Jadis, Baronne de Ribaumont,” 
was the securest part of the direction. 

And for a token, Eustacie looked over 
her jewels to find one that would serve 
for a token; but the only ones she knew 
would be recognised, were the brooch 
that had fastened the plume in Be- 
renger’s bloody cap, and the chaplet of 
pearls. To part with the first, or to 
risk the second in the pirate-ship, was 
impossible, but Eustacie at last decided 
upon detaching the pear-shaped pearl 
which was nearest the clasp, and which 
was so remarkable in form and tint that 
there was no doubt of its being well 
known. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
UNDER THE WALNUT-TREE. 
Mistress Jean was making the elder-flower 
wine— 


“ And what brings the Laird at sic a like 
time ?” 
Lapy Natrn (The Laird of Cockpen). 


SumMER was nearly ended, and Lucy 
Thistlewood was presiding in the great 


kitchen of the Manor-house, standing 
under the latticed window near the large 
oak-table, a white apron over her dress, 
presiding over the collecting of elder- 
berries for the brew of household-wine 
for the winter. The maids stood round 
her with an array of beechen bowls or 
red and yellow crocks, while barefooted, 
bareheaded children came thronging in 
with rush or wicker baskets of the crim- 
son fruit, which the maids poured in 
sanguine cascades into theirearthenware ; 
and Lucy requited with substantial 
slices of bread and cheese, and stout 
homely garments mostly of her own 
sewing. 

Lucy was altogether an inmate of her 
father’s house. She had not even been 
at Hurst Walwyn for many months ; for 
her stepmother’s reiterated hopes that 
Berenger would make her his consola- 
tion for all he had suffered from his 
French spouse, rendered it impossible to 
herto meet him with sisterly unconscious- 
ness ; and she therefore kept out of the 
way, and made herself so useful at home, 
that Dame Annora only wondered how 
it had been possible to spare her so long, 
and always wound up her praises by 
saying, that Berenger would learn in 
time how lucky he had been to lose the 
French puppet, and win the good 
English housewife. 

If only tidings would have come that 
the puppet was safe married. That was 
the crisis which all the family desired 
yet feared for Berenger, since nothing 
else they saw would so detach his 
thoughts from the past as to leave him 
free to begin life again. The relapse 
brought on by the cruel reply to Osbert’s 
message had been very formidable: he 
was long insensible or delirious, and 
then came a state of annihilated thought, 
then of frightfully sensitive organs, when 
light, sound, movement, or scent were 
alike agony ; and when he slowly revived, 
it was with such sunken spirits, that his 
silence was as much from depression as 
from difficulty of speech. His brain was 
weak, his limbs feeble, the wound in 
his mouth never painless ; and all this 
necessarily added to his listless in- 
difference and weariness, as though all 
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youthful hope and pleasure were extinct 
in him. He had ceased to refer to the 
past. Perhaps he had thought it over, 
and seen that the deferred escape, the 
request for the pearls, the tryst at the 
palace, and the detention from the king’s 
chamber, made an uglier case against 
Eustacie than he could endure to own 
even to himself. If his heart trusted, 
his mind could not argue out her defence, 
and his tongue would not serve him for 
discussion with his yrandfativer, the only 
person who could act for him. Perhaps 
the stunned condition of his mind made 
the suspense just within the bounds of 
endurance, while trust in his wife’s inno- 
cence rendered his inability to come to 
her aid well nigh intolerable ; and doubt 
of her seemed both profanity and misery 
unspeakable. He could do nothing, 
He had shot his only shaft by send- 
ing Landry Osbert, and lad found that 
to endeavour to induce his grandfather 
to use further measures was worse than 
useless, and was treated as mere infatua- 
tion. He knew that all he had to do 
was to endeavour for what patience he 
could win from Cecily’s sweet influence 
and guidance, and to wait till either 
certainty should come—that dreadful, 
miserable certainty that all looked for, 
and his very helplessness might be 
bringing about—or till he should regain 
strength to be again efiective. 

And miserably slow work was this 
recovery. No one had surgical skill to 
deal with so severe a wound as that 
which Narcisse had inflicted ; and the 
daily pain and inconvenience it caused 
led to innumerable drawbacks that often 
—even after he had come as far as the 
garden—brought him back to his bed in 
a dark room, to blood-letting, and to 
speechlessness. Noone knew much of 
his mind— Cecily perhaps the most, and 
next to her, Philip, who, from the time 
he had been admitted to his step- 
brother’s presence, had been most 
assiduous in tending him, seemed to 
understand his least sign, and to lay 
aside all his boisterous roughness in his 
eager desire to do him service. ‘The 
lads had loved each other from the 
moment they had met as children, but 
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never so apparently as now, when all 
the rude horse-play of healthy youths 
was over—and one was dependant, the 
other considerate. And if Berenger had 
made no one else believe in Eustacie, he 
had taught Philip to view her as the 
“ Queen’s men” viewed Mary of Scot- 
land. Philip had told Lucy the rough 
but wholesome truth, that ‘‘ Mother talks 
mere folly. Eustacie is no more to be 
spoken of with you than a pheasant 
with old brown Partlet ; and Berry 
waits but to be well to bring her oif 
from all her foes. And I'll go with him.” 

It was on Philip’s arm that Berenger 
first crept round the bowling-green, and 
with Philip at his rein that he first 
endured to ride along the avenue on 
Lord Walwyn’s smooth-paced palfrey ; 
and it was Philip who interrupted 
Lucy’s household cares by rushing in 
and shouting, “ Sister, here! I have 
wiled him to ride over the down, and he 
is sitting under the walnut-tree quite 
spent, and the three little wenches are 
standing in a row, weeping like so many 
little mermaids. Come, I say!” 

Lucy at once followed him through 
the house, through the deep porch to 
the court, which was shaded by a noble 
walnut-tree, where Sir Marmaduke loved 
to sit among his dogs. There now sat 
Lerenger, resting aguinst the trunk, over- 
come by the heat and exertion of his 
ride. His cloak and hat lay on the 
ground ; the dogs fawned round him, 
eager for the wonted caress, and his 
thiee little sisters stood a little aloof, 
clinging to one another, and crying 
piteously. 

It was their first sight of him ; and it 
seemed to them as if he were behind a 
frightful mask. Even Lucy was not 
without a sensation of the kind, of this 
effect in the change from the girlish, 
rosy complexion to extreme paleness, on 
which was visible, in ghastly red and 
purple, the great scar left by Narcisse, 
from the temple on the one side to the 
ear on the other. 

The far more serious wound on the 
cheek was covered with a black patch, 
and the hair had almost entirely dis- 
appeared from the head, only a few light 
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brown locks still hanging round the 
neck and temples, so that the bald brow 
gave a strange look of age ; and the dis- 
figurement was terrible, enhanced as it 
was by the wasting effect of nearly a 
year of sickness. Lucy was so much 
shocked, that she could hardly steady 
her voice to chide the children for not 
giving a better welcome to their brother. 
They would have clung round her, but 
she shook them off, and sent Annora 
in haste for her mother’s fan; while 
Philip arriving with a slice of diet- 
bread and a cup of sack, the one fanned 
him, and the other fed him with morsels 
of the cake soaked in the wine, till he 
revived, locked up with eyes that were 
unchanged, and thanked them with a 
few faltering words, scarcely intelligible 
to Lucy. The little girls came nearer, 
and curiously regarded him ; but when 
he held out his hand to his favourite 
Dolly, she shrank back in reluctance. 

“Do not chide her,” he said wearily. 
“May she never become used to such 
marks !” 

“What, would you have her live 
among cowards?” exclaimed Philip ; 
but Berenger, instead of answering, 
looked up at the front of the house, one 
of those fine Tudor fugades that seem 
all carved timber and glass lattice, and 
asked, so abruptly that Lucy doubted 
whether she heard him aright,—“ How 
many windows are there in this front ?” 

* T never counted,” said Philip. 

“T have,” said Annora; “there are 
seven and thirty, besides the two little 
ones in the porch.” 

“None shall make them afraid,” he 
muttered. “Who would dare build 
such a defenceless house over yonder?” 
—pointing south. 

“Our hearts are guards enow,” said 
Philip, proudly. Berenger half smiled, 
as he was wont to do when he meant 
more than he could conveniently utter, 
and presently he asked, in the same 
languid, musing tone, “ Lucy, were you 
ever really affrighted ?” 

Lucy questioned whether he could be 
really in his right mind, as if the be- 
wilderment of his brain was again re- 
turning ; and while she paused, Annora 


exclaimed, “ Yes, when we were gather- 
ing cowslips, and the brindled cow ran 
at us, and Lucy could not run because 
she had Dolly in her arms. Oh! we 
were frightened then, till you came, 
brother.” 

“Yes,” added Bessie ; “and last winter 
too, when the owl shrieked at the 
window——” 

“ And,” added Berenger, “sister, what 
was your greatest time of revelry ?” 

Annora again put in her word. “I 
know, brother ; you remember the fair- 
day, when my Lady Grandame was 
angered because you and Lucy went on 
dancing when we and all the gentry had 
ceased. And when Lucy said she had 
not seen that you were left alone, Aunt 
Cecily said it was because the eyes of 
discretion were lacking.” 

“Oh, the Christmas feast was far 
grander,” said Bessie. ‘Then Lucy 
had her first satin farthingale, and three 
gallants, besides my brother, wanted to 
dance with her.” 

Blushing deeply, Lucy tried to hush 
the little ones, much perplexed by the 
questions, and confused by the answers. 
Could he be contrasting the life where a 
vicious cow had been the most alarming 
object, a greensward dance with a step 
brother the greatest gaiety, the dye of 
the elder-juice the deepest stain, with 
the temptations and perils that had be- 
set one equally young? Resting his 
head on his hand, his elbow on his knee, 
he seemed to be musing in a reverie 
that he could hardly brook, as his 
young brow was knitted by care and 
despondency. 

Suddenly, the sounds in the village 
rose from the quiet sleepy summer hum 
into a fierce yell of derisive vituperation, 
causing Philip at once to leap up, and 
run across the court to the entrance- 
gate, while Lucy called after him some 
vain sisterly warning against mingling 
in a fray. 

It seemed as if his interposition had 
a good effect, for the uproar lulled almost 
as soon as he had hurried to the scene 


of action ; and presently he re-appeared, 


eager and breathless. ‘I told them to 
bring him up here,” he said; “they 
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would have flogged him at the cart’s- 
tail, the rogues, just because my father 
is out of the way. I could not make 
out his jargon, but you can, brother ; 
and make that rascal Spinks let him go.” 

“* What should I have to do with it ?” 
said Berenger, shrinking from the sudden 
exposure of his scarred face and maimed 
speech. “Iam no magistrate.” 

“ But you can understand him ; he is 
French, the poor rogue—yes, French, I 
tell you! He shrieked out piteously to 
me something about a letter, and want- 
ing to ask his way. Ah! 1 thought 
that would touch you, and it will cost 
you little pains,” added Philip, as Be- 
renger snatched up his broad Spanish 
hat, anJ slouching it over his face, rose, 
and, leaning upon Annora’s shoulder, 
stepped forward, just as the big burly 
blacksmith-constable, and small shriv- 
elled cobbler advanced, dragging along 
by a cord round the wrists, a slight 
figure with a red woollen sailor's shirt, 
ragged black hosen, bare head, and almost 
bare feet. 

Doffing their caps, the men began an 
awkward salutation to the young Lord 
on his recovery, but he only touched his 
beaver in return, and demanded, “ How 
now ; what have you bound him for ?” 

“ You see, my Lord,” began the con- 
stable, “there have been a sort of 
vagrants of late, and I'll be bound ’twas 
no four-legged fox as took Gaffer Shep- 
herd’s lamb.” 

The peroration was broken off, for, 
with a start as if he had been shot, Beren- 
ger cried aloud, “Méricour! the Abbé!” 

“Ah, Monsieur, if you know me,” 
cried the young man, raising his head, 
“free me from this shame—aid me in 
my mission !” 

“Loose him, fellows,” shouted Be- 
renger; “ Philip, a knife—Lucy, those 
scissors.” 

“Tis my duty, my Lord,” said Spinks 
erufily. ‘All vagabonds to be appre- 
hended and flogged at the cart’s-tail, by 
her Grace’s special commands. How is 
it to be answered to his Honour, Sir 
Marmaduke ?” 

“Oaf!” cried Philip, “ you durst not 
have used such violence had my father 
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been at home! Don’t you see my 
brother knows him ?” 

With hands trembling with haste, 
Berenger had seized on the scissors that, 
housewife-like, hung at Lucy's waist, 
and was cutting the rope, exclaiming in 
French, “ Pardon, pardon, friend, for 
so shameful a reception.” 

“ Sir,” was the reply, without a sign 
of recognition, “if, indeed, you know 
my name, I entreat you to direct me to 
the chateau of le Sieur Tistéfote, whose 
Lady was once Baronne de Ribaumont.” 

“My mother! Ah, my friend, my 
friend ! what would you,” he cried, in a 
tone of tremulous hope and fear, laying 
one hand on Méricour’s shoulder, and 
about to embrace him. 

Méricour retreated from the embrace 
with surprise and almost horror. “Is 
it indeed you, M. le Baron? But no, 
my message is to no such person.” 

“A message—from er—speak !” 
gasped Berenger, starting forward as 
though to rend it from him; but the 
high-spirited young man crossed his 
arms on his breast, and gazing at the 
group with indignant scorn, made 
answer, “ My message is from her who 
deems herself a widow, to the mother 
of the husband whom she little imagines 
to be not only alive but consoled.” 

“Faithful! faithful!” burst out 

Serenger, with a wild, exultant, 
strangely-ringing shout. ‘ Woe, woe, 
to those who would have had me 
doubt her. Philip—Lucy—hear! Her 
truth is clear to all the world!” Then 
changing back again to French, “Ten 
thousand blessings on you, Méricour. 
You have seen her! Where—how ?” 

Méricour still spoke with frigid polite- 
ness. “I had the honour to part with 
Madame la Baronne de Ribaumont in 
the town of La Sablerie, among humble, 
Huguenot guardians, to whom she had 
fled, to save her infant’s life—when no 
aid came.” 

He was obliged to break off, for 
Berenger, stunned by the sudden rush 
of emotion, reeled as he stood, and 
would have fallen but for the prompt 
support of Lucy, who was near enough 
to guide him back to rest upon the 
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bench, saying resentfully in French as 
she did so, “ My brother is still very 
ill. I pray you, sir, have a care.” 

She had not half understood the rapid 
words of the two young men, Philip com- 
prehended them far less, and the con- 
stable and his crew of course not at all; 
and Spinks pushed forward among the 
group as he saw Berenger sink back on 
the bench ; and once more collaring his 
prisoner, exclaimed, almost angrily to 
Philip, “There now, sir, you've had 
enough of the vagabond. We'll keep 
him tight ere he bewitches any more 
of you.” 

This rude interference proved an 
instant restorative. Berenger sprang 
up at once, and seizing Spinks’s arm, 


exclaimed, “ Hands off, fellow! This 
is my friend—a gentleman. He brings 
me tidings of infinite gladness. Who 


insults him, insults me.” 

Spinks scarcely withdrew his hand 
from Méricour’s neck; and scowling, 
said, “ Very odd gentleman—very queer 
tidings, Master *Lerenger, to fell you 
like an ox. I must be answerable for 
the fellow till his Honour comes.” 

“Ah! Eh quot, wherefore not show 
the canaille your sword?” said Méri- 
cour, impatiently. 

“Tt may not be, here, in England,” 
said Berenger (who fortunately was not 
wearing his weapon). “And in good 
time here com2s my step-father,” as the 
gates swung back, and Sir Marmaduke 
and Lady Thistlewood rode through it, 
the former sending his voice far before 
him to demand the meaning of the 
hurly-burly that filled his court. 

Philip was the first to spring to his 
rein, exclaiming, “ Father, it is a French- 
man whom Spinks would have flogged 
at the cart’s tail; but it seems he is 
a friend of Berenger’s, and has brought 
him tidings. I know not what—about 
his wife, | believe—anyway he is beside 
himself with joy.” 

“Sir, your Honour,” shouted Spinks, 
again seizing Méricour, and striving to 
drag him forward, “I would know 
whether the law is to be hindered from 
taking its course because my young Lord 
there is a Frenchman and bewitched.” 
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“ Ah,” shrieked Lady Thistlewood, 
“T knew it. They will have sent 
secret poison to finish him. Keep the 
fellow safe. He will cast it in 
the air.” 

“ Aye, aye, my Lady,” said Spinks, 
“there are plenty of us to testify that 
he made my young Lord fall back as 
in a swoon, and reel like one distraught. 
Pray Heaven it have not gone further.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Berenger, who on 
the other side held his friend’s hand 
tight, “this is a noble gentleman—the 
brother of the Duke de Méricour. He 
has come at great risk to bring me 
tidings of my dear and true wife. And 
not one word will these demented 
rascals let me hear with their senseless 
clamour.” 

“Berenger! You here, my boy?” 
exclaimed Sir Marmaduke, more amazed 
by this than all the rest. 

“He touches him—he holds him! 
Ah! will no one tear him away?” 
screamed Lady Thistlewood. Nor would 
Spinks have been slow in obeying her 
if Sir Marmaduke had not swung his 
substantial form to the ground, and 
stepping up to the prisoner, rudely 
clawed on one side by Spinks, and 
affectionately grasped on the other side 
by Berenger, shouted,—“ Let go, both! 
Does he speak English? Peace, dame. 
If the lad be bewitched, it is the right 
way. He looks like another man. Eh, 
lad, what does your friend say for 
himself?” 

“Sir,” said Berenger, interpreting 
Méricour’s words as they were spoken, 
“he has been robbed and misused at 
sea by Montgomery’s pirate crews. He 
fled from court for the religion’s sake ; 
he met her—my wife” (the voice was 
scarcely intelligible, so tremulously was 
it spoken), “in hiding among the 
Huguenots—he brings a letter and a 
token from her to my mother,” 

“Ha! and you know him? You 
avouch him to be what he represents 
himself ?” 


“T knew him at court I know him 


well. Father, make these fellows cease 
their insults! I have heard nothing 
yet. See here!” holding out what 
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Méricour had put into his hand ; “ this 
you cannot doubt, mother.” 

“Parted the pearls! Ah, the little 
minx!” cried the Lady, as she recog- 
nised the jewels. 

“TI thought he had been robbed?” 
added Sir Marmaduke. 

“ The gentleman doubts ?” said Méri- 
cour, catching some of the words. “He 
should know that what is confided to 
a French gentleman is only taken from 
him with his life Much did I lose; but 
the pearl I kept hidden in my mouth.” 

Therewith he produced the letter. 
Lady Thistlewood pronounced that no 
power on earth should induce her to open 
it, and drew off herself and her little 
girls to a safe distance from the secret 
poison she fancied it contained ; while 
Sir Marmaduke was rating the constables 
for taking advantage of his absence to 
interpret the Queen’s Vagrant Act in 
their own violent fashion ; ending, how- 
ever, by sending them round to the 
buttery-hatch to drink the young Lord's 
health. For the messenger, the good 
knight heartily grasped his hand, welcom- 
ing him and thanking him for having 
‘brought comfort to yon poor lad’s 
heart.” 

But there Sir Marmaduke paused, 
doubting whether the letter had indeed 
brought comfort ; for Berenyer, who 
had seized on it, when it was refused 
by his mother, was sitting under the 
tree—turning away indeed, but not able 
to conceal that his tears were gushing 
down like rain. The anxious exclama- 
tion of his step-father roused him at 
length, but he scarce found power or 
voice to utter, as he thrust the letter 
into the knight’s hand, “ Ah! see what 
has she not suffered for me ? me, whom 
you would have had believe her faith- 
less 1” 

He then grasped his friend’s arm, and 
with him disappeared into the house, 
leaving Sir Marmaduke holding the 
letter in a state of the utmost bewilder- 
ment, and calling by turns on his wife 
and daughter to read and explain it to 
lim. 

And as Lucy read the letter, which 
her mother could not yet prevail on her- 


self to touch, she felt at each word more 
grateful to the good Aunt Cecily, whose 
influence had taught her always to view 
Berenger as a brother, and not to con- 
demn unheard the poor young wife. If 
she had not been thus guarded, what 
distress might not this day of joy to 
Berenger have brought to Lucy. Indeed, 
Lady Thistlewood was vexed enough 
as it was, and ready to carry her incre- 
dulity to the most inconsistent lengths. 
“ Tt was all a trick for getting the poor 
boy back, that they might make an 
end of him altogether.” Tell her 
they thought him dead.—“ Tilley- 
valley! it was a mere attempt on her 
own good-nature, to get a little French 
impostor on her hands. Let Sir Duke 
look well to it, and take care that her 
poor boy was not decoyed among them. 
The Frenchman might be cutting his 
throat at that moment! Where was he ? 
Had Sir Duke been so lost as to let 
them out of sight together? No one 
had either pity or prudence now that 
her poor father was gone;” and she 
began to weep. 

“ No great fear on that score, dame,” 
laughed the knight. “ Did you not 
hear the lad shouting for ‘ Phil, Phil!’ 
almost in a voice like old times. It 
does one good to hear it.” 

Just at twilight, Berenger came down 
the steps, conducting a graceful gentle- 
man in black, to whom Lady Thistle- 
wood’s instinct impelled her to make a 
low courtesy, before Berenger had said, 
“ Madam, allow me to present to you 
my friend, the Abbé de Méricour.” 

“Ts it the same?” whispered Bessie 
to Annora. “Surely he is translated !” 

“Only into Philip’s old mourning 
suit. I know it by the stain on the 
knee.” 

“Then it is translated too. Never 
did it look so well on Philip! See, our 
mother is quite gracious to him; she 
speaks to him as though he were some 
noble visitor to my Lord.” 

Therewith Sir Marmaduke came for- 
ward, shook Méricour with all his might 
by the hand, shouted to him his hearty 
thanks for the good he had done his 
poor lad, and assured him of a welcome 
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from the very bottom of his heart. The 
good knight would fain have kept both 
Berenger and his friend at the Manor, 
but Berenger was far too impatient to 
carry home his joy, and only begged 
the loan of a horse for Méricour. For 
himself, he felt as if fatigue or dejection 
would never touch him again, and he 
kissed his mother and his sisters, in- 
cluding Lucy, all round, with an effusion 
of delight. 

“Ts that indeed your step-father?” 
said Méricour, as they rode away 
together. “And the young man, is he 
your half brother?” 

“ Brother wholly in dear love,” said 
Berenger; “no blood relation. The 
little girls are my mother’s children.” 

“ Ah! so large a family all one? All 
at home? None in convents ?” 

“ We have no convents.” 

“Ah, no. But all at home! All at 
peace! This is a strange place, your 
England.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DEPARTURE. 


“It is my mistress ! 
Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad.” —Cymbeline. 


MéEricovr found the welcome at Hurst 
Walwyn as kindly and more polished 
than that at Combe Manor. He was 
more readily understood, and found him- 
self at his natural element. Lord Wal- 
wyn, in especial, took much notice of 
him, and conversed with him long and 
earnestly ; while Berenger, too happy 
and too weary to exert himself to say 
many words, sat as near Cecily as he 
could, treating her as though she, who 
had never contradicted in his trust in 
Eustacie, were the only person who 
could worthily share his infinite relief, 
peace, and thankfulness. 

Lord Walwyn said scarcely anything 
to his grandson that night, only when 
Berenger, as usual, bent his knee to ask 
his blessing on parting for the night, he 
said, gravely, “Son, 1 am glad of your 
joy ; I fear me you have somewhat to 
pardon your grandsire. Come to my 





library so soon as morning prayers be 
over ; we will speak then. Not now, 
my dear lad,” he added, as Berenger, 
with tears in his eyes, kissed his hand, 
and would have begun; “you are too 
much worn and spent to make my deaf 
ears hear. Sleep, and take my blessing 
with you.” 

It was a delight to see the young face 
freed from the haggard, dejected ex- 
pression that had been sadder than the 
outward wounds; and yet it was so 
questionable how far the French con- 
nexion was acceptable to the family, 
that when Berenger requested Mr. 
Adderley to make mention of the mercy 
vouchsafed to him in the morning de- 
votions, the chaplain bowed, indeed, but 
took care to ascertain that his so doing 
would be agreeable to my Lord and my 
Lady. 

He found that if Lady Walwyn was 
still inclined to regret that the French- 
woman was so entirely a wife, and 
thought Berenger had been very hasty 
and imprudent, yet that the old Lord 
was chiefly distressed at the cruel in- 
justice he had so long been doing this 
poor young thing. A strong sense of 
justice, and long habit of dignified self- 
restraint, alone prevented Lord Walwyn 
from severely censuring Mr. Adderley 
for misrepresentations; but the old 
nobleman recollected that Walsingham 
had been in the same story, and was too 
upright to visit his own vexation on the 
honestly-mistaken tutor. 

However, when Berenger made his 
appearance in the study, looking as if 
not one night, but weeks, had been spent 
in recovering health and spirit, the old 
man’s first word was a gentle rebuke for 
his having been left unaware of how far 
matters had gone ; but he cut short the 
attempted reply, by saying he knew it 
was chiefly owing to his own overhasty 
conclusion, and fear of letting his grand- 
son injure himself by vainly discussing 
the subject. Now, however, he ex- 
amined Berenger closely on all the pro- 
ceedings at Paris and at Montpipeau, 
and soon understood that the ceremony 
had been renewed, ratifying the vows 
taken in infancy. The old statesman’s 
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face cleared up at once ; for, as he ex- 
plained, he had now no anxieties 
as to the validity of the marriage by 
English law, at least, in spite of the 
decree from Rome, which, as he pointed 
out to his grandson, was wholly contin- 
gent on the absence of subsequent con- 
sent, since the parties had come to an 
age for free will. Had he known of 
this, the remarriage, he said, he should 
certainly have been less supine. Why 
had Berenger been silent ? 

“T was commanded, sir. I fear I 
have transgressed the command by 
mentioning it now. I must pray you 
to be secret.” 

“Secret, foolish lad. Know you not 
that the rights of your wife and your 
child rest upon it?” and as the change 
in Berenger’s looks showed that he had 
not comprehended the full importance 
of the second ceremony as nullitying the 
papal sentence, which could only quash 
the first on the ground of want of mu- 
tual consent, he proceeded, “‘ Command, 
quotha? Who there had any right to 
eommand you, boy ?” 

“ Only one, sir.” 

* Come, this is no moment for lovers’ 
folly. It was not the girl, then? Then 
it could be no other than the miserable 
King—was it so?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Berenger. ‘“ He bade 
me as King, and requested me as the 
friend who gave her to me. I could do 
no otherwise, and I thought it would 
be but a matter of a few days, and that 
our original marriage was the only im- 
portant one.” 

“Have you any parchment to prove 
it?” 

“No, sir. It passed but as a ceremony 
to satisfy the Queen’s scruples ere she 
gave my wife to me to take home. I 
even think the King was displeased at 
her requiring it.” 

“Was Mr. Sidney a witness ?” 

“No, sir. None was present, save 
the King and Queen, her German coun- 
tess, and the German priest.” 

“The day ?” 

“ Lammas-day.” 

“The first of August of the year of 
grace 1572. I will write to Walsing- 
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ham to obtain the testimony, if possible, 
of King or of priest ; but belike they 
will deny it all. It was part of the 
trick. Shame upon it that a king should 
dig pits for so small game as you, my 
poor lad.” 

“Verily, my Lord,” said Berenger, 
“TI think the King meant us kindly, and 
would gladly have sped us well away. 
Methought he felt his bondage bitterly, 
and would fain have dared to be a true 
King. Even at the last, he bade me to 
his garde-robe, and all there were un- 
hurt.” 

“ And wherefore obeyed you not ?” 

“The carouse would have kept me 
too late for our flight.” 

“King’s behests may not lightly be 
disregarded,” said the old courtier, with 
a smile. “ However, since he showed 
such seeming favour to you, surely you 
might send a petition to him privately, 
through Sir Francis Walsingham, to let 
the priest testify to your renewal of con- 
tract, engaging not to use it to his detri- 
ment in France.” 

“T will do so, sir. Meanwhile,” he 
added, as one who felt he had earned a 
right to be heard in his turn, “I have 
your permission to hasten to bring home 
my wife?” 

Lord Walwyn was startled at this 
demand from one still so far from re- 
covered as Berenger. Even this talk, 
eager as the youth was, had not been 
carried on without much difficulty, re- 
petitions, and altered phrases, when he 
could not pronounce distinctly enough 
to be understood, and the effort brought 
lines of pain into his brow. He could 
take little solid food, had hardly any 
strength for walking or riding; and, 
though all his wounds were whole, 
except that one unmanageable shot in 
the mouth, he looked entirely unfit to 
venture on a long journey in the very 
country that had sent him home a year 
before scarcely alive. Lord Walwyn 
had already devised what he thought a 
far more practicablearrangement, namely, 
to send Mr. Adderley and some of my 
Lady’s women by sea, under the charge 
of Master Hobbs, a shipmaster at Wey- 
mouth, who traded with Bordeaux tor 
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wine, and could easily put in near La 
Sablerie, and bring off the Lady and 
child, and, if she wished it, the pastor 
to whom such a debt of gratitude was 
owing. 

Berenger was delighted with the 
notion of the sea rather than the lend 
journey ; but he pointed out at once 
that this would remove all objection 
to his going in person. He had often 
been out whole nights with the fisher- 
men, and knew that a sea-voyage would 
be better for his health than anything, 
—certainly better than pining and lan- 
guishing at home, as he had done for 
months. He could not bear to think of 
separation from Enstacie an hour longer 
than needful ; nay, she had been cruelly 
entreated enough already ; and as long 
as he could keep his feet, it was abso- 
lutely due to her that he should not let 
others, instead of himself, go in search 
of her. It would be almost death to 
him to stay at home. 

Lord Walwyn looked at the pallid, 
wasted face, with all its marks of suffer- 
ing and intense eagerness of expression, 
increased by the difficulty of utterance 
and need of subduing agitation. He 
felt that the long-misunderstood patience 
and endurance had earned something ; 
and he knew, too, that for all his grand- 
son’s submission and respect, the boy, 
as a husband and father, had rights and 
duties that would assert themselves 
manfully, if opposed. It was true that 
the sea-voyage obviated many difficul- 
ties, and it was better to consent with a 
good grace than drive one hitherto so 
dutiful to rebellion. He did then con- 
sent, and was rewarded by the lightening 
flash of joy and gratitude in the bright 
blue eyes, and the fervent pressure and 
kiss of his hand, as Berenger exclaimed, 
“Ah! sir, Eustacie will be such a 
daughter to you. You should have seen 
how the Admiral liked her!” 

The news of Lord Walwyn’s consent 
raised much commotion in the family. 
Dame Annora was sure her poor son 
would be murdered outright this time, 
and that nobody cared because he was 
only her son; end she strove hard to stir 
up Sir Marmaduke to remonstrate with 
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herfather; but the good knight had never 
disputed a judgment of “my Lords” 
in his whole life, and had even received 
his first wife from his hands, when for- 
saken by the gay Annora. So she could 
only ride over to Combe, be silenced by 
her father, as effectually as if Jupiter 
had nodded, and bewail and murmur to 
her mother till she lashed Lady Walwyn 
up into finding every possible reacon 
why Berenger should and must sail. 
Then she went home, was very sharp 
with Lucy, and was reckoned by saucy 
little Nan to have nineteen times ex- 
claimed, “ Tilley-valley” in the course 
of one day. 

The effect upon Philip was a vehe- 
ment insistance on going with his bro- 
ther. He was sure no one else would 
see to Berry half as well; and as to 
letting Berry go to be murdered again 
without him, he would not hear of it ; 
he must go, he would not stay at home ; 
he should not study ; no, no, he should 
be ready to hang himself for vexation, 
and thinking what they were doing to 
his brother. And thus he extorted from 
his kind-hearted father an avowal that 
he should be easier about the lad if 
Phil were there, and that he might go, 
provided Berry would have him, and 
my Lord saw no objection. The first 
point was soon settled ; and as to the 
second, there was no reason at all that 
Philip should not go where his brother 
did. In fact, excepting for Berenger’s 
state of health, there was hardly any 
risk about the matter. Master Hobbs, 
to whom Philip rode down ecstatically 
to request him to come and speak to my 
Lord, was a stout, honest, experienced 
seaman, who was perfectly at home in 
the Bay of Biscay, and had so strong a 
feudal feeling for the house of Walwyn, 
that he placed himself and his best ship, 
the Throstle, entirely at his disposal. 
The Zhrostle was a capital sailor, and 
carried arms quite sufficient in English 
hands to protect her against Algerine 
corsairs or Spanish pirates. He only 
asked for a week to make her cabin 
ready for the reception of a Lady, and 
this time was spent in sending a post to 
London, to obtain for Berenger the 
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permit from the Queen, and the passport 
from the French Ambassador, without 
which he could not safely have gone; 
and, as a further precaution, letters were 
requested from some of the secret agents 
of the Huguenots to facilitate his ad- 
mission into La Sablerie. 

In the mean time, poor Mr. Adderley 
had submitted meekly to the decree 
that sentenced him to weeks of misery 
on board the Zhrostle, but, to his infinite 
relief, an inspection of the cabins proved 
the space so small, that Berenger repre- 
sented to his grandfather that the ex- 
cellent tutor would be only an incum- 
brance to himself and every one else, 
and that with Philip he should need 
no one. Indeed, he had made such a 
start into vigour and alertness during 
the last few days that there was far less 
anxiety about him, though with several 
sighs far poor Osbert. Cecily initiated 
Philip into her simple rules for her 
patient’s treatment in case of the return 
of his more painful symptoms. The 
notion of sending female attendants for 
Eustacie was also abandoned, her hus- 
band’s presence rendered them unne- 
cessary, or they might be procured at 
La Sablerie ; and thus it happened that 
the only servants whom Berenger was to 
take with him were Humfrey Holt and 
John Smithers, the same honest fellows 
whose steadiness had so much conduced 
to his rescue at Paris. 

Claude de Méricour had in the mean 
time been treated as an honoured guest 
at Combe Walwyn, and was in good 
esteem with its master. He would have 
set forth at once on his journey to Scot- 
land, but that Lord Walwyn advised 
him to wait and ascertain the condition 
of his relatives there before throwing 
himself on them. LBerenger had, ac- 
cordingly, when writing to Sidney by 
the messenger above-mentioned, begged 
him to find out from Sir Robert Melville, 
the Scottish Envoy, all he could about 
the family whose designation he wrote 
down at a venture from Méricour’s lips. 

Sidney returned a most affectionate 
answer, saying that he had never been 
able to believe the little shepherdess a 
traitor, and was charmed that she had 


proved herself a heroine; he should 
endeavour to greet her with all his 
best powers as a poet, when she 
should brighten the English Court ; 
but his friend, Master Spenser, alone 
was fit to celebrate such constancy. 
As to M. ’Abbé de Méricour’s friends, 
Sir Robert Melville had recognised 
their name at once, and had pro- 
nounced them to be fierce Catholics and 
Queensmen, so sorely pressed by the 
Douglases, that it was believed they 
would soon fly the country altogether ; 
and Sidney added, what Lord Walwyn 
had already said, that to seek Scotland 
rather than France as a resting-place in 
which to weigh between Calvinism and 
Catholicism, was only the fire instead of 
the frying-pan ; since there the parties 
were trebly hot and fanatical. His 
counsel was that M. de Méricour should 
so far conform himself to the English 
Church as to obtain admission to one 
of the universities, and through his 
uncle of Leicester, he could obtain for 
him an opening at Oxford, where he 
might fully study the subject. 

There was much to incline Méricour 
to accept this counsel. He had had 
much conversation with Mr. Adderley, 
and had attended his ministrations in 
the chapel, and both satisfied him far 
better than what he had seen among 
the French Calvinists; and the peace 
and family affection of the two houses 
were like a new world to him. But he 
had not yet made up his mind to that 
absolute disavowal of his own branch 
of the Church, which alone could have 
rendered him eligible for any foundation 
at Oxford. His attainments in classics 
would, Mr. Adderley thought, reach 
such a standard as to gain one of the 
very few scholarships open to foreigners ; 
and his noble blood revolted at becoming 
a pensioner of Leicester's, or of any other 
nobleman. 

Lord Walwyn, upon this, made an 
earnest offer of his hospitality, and 
entreated the young man to remain at 
Hurst Walwyn till the return of Berenger 
and Philip, during which time he might 
study under the directions of Mr. Ad- 
derly, and come to a decision whether 
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to seek reconciliation with his native 
Church and his brother, or to remain in 
England. In this latter case, he might 
perhaps accompany both the youths to 
Oxford, for, in spite of Berenger’s mar- 
riage, his education was still not sup- 
posed to be complete. And when 
Méricour still demurred with reluctance 
to become a burthen on the bounty of 
the noble house, he was reminded grace- 
fully of the debt of gratitude that the 
family owed to him for the relief he had 
brought to Berenger; and, moreover, 
Dame Annora giggled out that, “if he 
would teach Nan and Bess to speak and 
read French and Italian, it would be 
worth something to them.” The others 
of the family would have hushed up 
this uncalled-for proposal ; but Méricour 
caught at it as the most congenial mode 
of returning the obligation. Every morn- 
ing he undertook to walk or ride over 
to the Manor, and there gave his lessons 
to the young ladies, with whom he was 
extremely popular. He was a far more 
brilliant teacher than Lucy, and ten 
thousand times preferable to Mr. Adder- 
ley, who had once begun to teach Annora 
her accidence with lamentable want of 
success, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE EMPTY CRADLE, 


** Eager to know 
The worst, and with that fatal certainty 
To terminate intolerable dread, 
He spurred his courser forward—all his fears 
Too surely are fulfilled.” 


SovruEY. 
Contrary winds made the voyage of 
the Throstle much more tardy than had 
been reckoned on by Berenger’s im- 
patience ; but hope was before him, and 
he often remembered his days in the 
little vessel as much happier than he 
had known them to be at the time. 

It was in the calm days of bright 
October that Captain Hobbs at length 
was putting into the little harbour 


nearest to La Sablerie. Berenger, on . 


that morning, had for the first time been 
seized by a fit of anxiety as to the im- 
pression his face would make, with its 
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terrible purple scar, great patch, and 
bald forehead, and had brought out a 
little black velvet mask, called a tour de 
nez, often used in riding to protect the 
complexion, intending to prepare Eus- 
tacie for his disfigurement. He had 
fastened on a carnation-coloured sword 
knot, wound a scarf of the same colour 
across his shoulder, clasped a long ostrich 
plume into his broad Spanish hat, and 
looked out his deeply-fringed Spanish 
gloves ; and Philip was laughing merrily, 
not to say rudely, at him, for trying to 
deck himself out so bravely. 

“See, Master Hobbs,” cried the boy 
in his high spirits, as he followed his 
brother on deck, “You did not know 
you had so fine a gallant on board. Here 
be braveries for my Lady.” 

“Hush, Phil,” broke in Berenger, 
who had hitherto taken all the raillery 
in perfect good part. “ What is amiss, 
Master Hobbs ?” 

“T cannot justly say, sir,” returned 
Master Hobbs, without taking his gaze 
off the coast, “but by yonder banks 
and creeks this should be the Sables 
d’Olonne ; and I do not see the steeple 
of La Sablerie, which has always been 
the landmark for the harbour of St. 
Julien.” 

“ What do you understand by that?” 
asked Berenger, more struck by his 
manner than his words. 

“ Well, sir, if I am right, a steeple 
that has stood three or four hundred 
years does not vanish out of sight like 
a cloud of smoke for nothing. It may 
be lightning, to be sure; or the Pro- 
testants may have had it down for 
Popery ; but methinks they would have 
too much Christian regard for poor 
mariners than to knock down the only 
landmark on this coast till you come to 
Nissard spire.” Then he hailed the man 
at the mast-head, demanding if he saw 
the steeple of La Sablerie. “No, no, 
sir.” But as other portions of the land 
became clearer, there was no doubt that 
the Throstle was right in her bearings ; 
so the skipper gave orders to cast anchor 
and lower a boat. The passengers 
would have pressed him with inquiries 
as to what he thought the absence of 
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his landmark could portend; but he 
hurried about, and shouted orders, with 
the deat despotism of a nautical com- 
mander ; and only when all was made 
ready, turned round and said, “ Now, 
sir, maybe you had best let me go 
ashore first, and find out how the land 
lies.” 

“ Never!” said Berenger, in an agony 
of impatience. 

“JT thought so,” said the captain. 
“Well, then, sir, your fellows ready ? 
Armed? All right.” 

So Berenger descended to the boat, 
followed by Philip ; next came the cap- 
tain, and then the two serving men. 
Six of the crew were ready to row them 
to the shore, and were bidden by their 
captain to return at once to the vessel, 
and only return on a signal from him. 
The surging rush of intense anxiety, 
sure to precede the destined moment of 
the consummation of hope long deferred, 
kept Berenger silent, choked by some- 
thing between fear and prayer; but 
Philip, less engrossed, asked Master 
Hobbs if it were not strange that none 
of the inhabitants of the squalid little 
huts on the shore had not put out to 
greet them in some of the boats that 
were drawn up on the beach. 

** Poor wretches,” said Hobbs ; “ they 
scarce know friend from foe, and are 
slow to run their heads into the lion’s 
mouth. Strange fellows have the im- 
pudence to sail under our flag at times.” 

However, as they neared the low, flat, 
sandy shore, a few red caps peeped out 
at the cottage doors, and then, appa- 
rently gaining confidence from thesurvey, 
some wiry active figures appeared, and 
were hailed by Hobbs. His Bordeaux 
trade had rendered him master of the 
coast language ; and a few incompre- 
hensible shouts between him and the 
natives resulted in a line being thrown 
to them, and the boat dragged as near 
as possible to the landing-place, when 
half-a-dozen ran up, splashing with their 
bare legs, to offer their shoulders for the 
transport of the passengers, both of 
whom were seized upon before they 
were aware, Philip struggling with all 
his might, till a call from Captain 


Hobbs warned him to resign himself ; 
and then he became almost helpless 
with laughter at the figure cut by the 
long-legged Berenger upon a_ small 
fisherman’s back. 

They were landed. Could it be that 
Berenger was only two miles—only 
half an hour's walk from Eustacie? The 
bound his heart gave as he touched the 
shore seemed to stifle him. He could 
not believe it. Yet he knew how fully 
he had believed it, the next moment, 
when he listened to what the fishermen 
were saying to Captain Hobbs. 

“Did Monsieur wish to go to La 
Sablerie? Ah! then he did not know 
what had happened. ‘The soldiers had 
been there ; there had been a great burn- 
ing. They had been out in their boats 
at sea, but they had seen the sky red— 
red as a furnace, all night; and the 
steeple was down. Surely, Monsieur had 
missed the steeple that was a guide to 
all poor seafarers; and now they had 
to go all the way to Drancour to sell 
their fish.” 

“And the townspeople?” Hobbs 
asked. 

“Ah! poor things; ‘twas pity of 
them, for they were honest folk to deal 
with, even if they were heretics. They 
loved fish at other seasons if not in 
Lent; and it seemed but a fair return 
to go up and bury as many of them as 
were not burnt to nothing in their 
church ; and Dom Colombeau, the good 
priest of Nissard, has said it was a pious 
work ; and he was a saint, if anyone 
was.” 

“ Alack, sir,” said Hobbs, laying his 
hand on the arm of Berenger, who 
seemed neither to have breathed nor 
moved while the man was speaking ; 
“T feared that there had been some 
such bloody work when I missed the 
steeple. But take heart yet, your Lady 
is very like to have been out of the way- 
We might make for La Rochelle, and 
there learn!” Then, again to the fisher- 
man. ‘“ None escaped, fellow ?” 

“ Not one,” replied the man. “They 
say that one of the great folks was in a 
special rage with them for sheltering 
the Lady he should have wedded, but 
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who had broken convent and turned 
heretic ; and they had victualled Mont- 
gomery’s pirates, too.” 

“ And the Lady ?” continued Hobbs, 
ever trying to get a more supporting 
hold of his young charge, in case the 
rigid tension of his limbs should sud- 
denly relax. 

“T cannot tell, sir. I am a poor 
fisher ; but I could guide you to the 
place where old Gillot is always poking 
about. He listened to their preachings, 
and knows more than we do. 

“Let us go,” said Berenger, at once 
beginning to stride along in his heavy 
boots through the deep sand. Philip, 
who had hardly understood a word of 
the patois, caught hold of him, and 
begged to be told what had happened ; 
but Master Hobbs drew the boy off, 
and explained to him and to the two 
men what were the dreadful tidings that 
had wrought such a change in Berenger’s 
demeanour. The way over the shifting 
sands was toilsome enough to all the 
rest of the party ; but Berenger scarcely 
seemed to feel the deep plunge at every 
step as they almost ploughed their way 
along for the weary two miles, before a 
few green bushes and half-choked trees 
showed that they were reaching the 
confines of the sandy waste. LBerenger 
had not uttered a word the whole time, 
and his silence hushed the others. The 
ground began to rise, grass was seen 
still struggling to grow, and presently a 
large straggling mass of black and gray 
ruins revealed themselves, with the 
remains of a once well-trodden road 
leading to them. But the road led toa 
gateway choked by a fallen jamb and 
barred door, and the guide led them 
round the ruins of the wall to the open- 
ing where the breach had been. The 
sand was already blowing in, and no 
doubt veiled much ; for the streets were 
scarcely traceable through remnants of 
houses more or less dilapidated, with 
shreds of broken or burnt household 
furniture within them. 

“ Ask him for la rue des Trois Fées,” 
hoarsely whispered Berenger. 

The fisherman nodded, but soon 
seemed at fault ; and an old man, fol- 
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lowed by a few children, soon appear- 
ing, laden with pieces of fuel, he ap- 
pealed to him as Father Gillot, and 
asked whether he could find the street. 
The old man seemed at home in the 
ruins, and led the way readily. “ Did he 
know the Widow Laurent’s house?” 

“ Mademoiselle! Laurent! Full well 
he knew her ; a good pious soul was she, 
always ready to die for the truth,” he 
added, as he read sympathy in the faces 
round ; “and no doubt she had wit- 
nessed a good confession.” 

“ Knew he aught of the Lady she had 
lodged ?” 

“He knew nothing of ladies. Some- 
thing he had heard of the good widow 
having sheltered that shining light, 
Isaac Gardon, quenched, no doubt, in 
the same destruction ; but for his part, 
he had a daughter in one of the isles 
out there, who always sent for him if 
she suspected danger here on the main- 
land, and he had only returned to his 
poor farm a day or two after Michael- 
mas.” So saying, he led them to the 
threshold of a ruinous building, in the 
very centre, as it were, of the desolation, 
and said, ‘That, gentlemen, is where 
the poor honest widow kept her little 
shop.” 

Black, burnt, dreary, lay the hospit- 
able abode. The building had fallen, 
but the beams of the upper floor had 
fallen aslant, so as to shelter a portion 
of the lower room, where the red-tile 
pavement, the hearth with the grey 
ashes of the harmless home-fire, some 
unbroken crocks, a chain, and a sabot, 
were still visible, making the contrast 
of dreariness doubly mournful. 

Berenger had stepped over the thresh- 
old, with his hat in his hand, as if the 
ruin were a sacred place to him, and 
stood gazing in a transfixed, deadened 
way. The captain asked where the 
remains were, 

“Our people,” said the old man and 
the fisher, “laid them by night in the 
earth near the church.” 

Just then Berenger’s gaze fell on 
something half-hidden under the fallen 

1 This was the title of bouwrgeoise wives, for 
many years, in France. 
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timbers. He instantly sprang forward, 
and used all his strength to drag it out 
in so headlong a manner, that all the 
rest hurried to prevent his reckless pro- 
ceedings from bringing the heavy beams 
down on his head. When brought to 
light, the object proved to be one of 
the dark, heavy, wooden cradles used 
by the French peasantry, shining with 
age, but untouched by fire. 

“ Look in,” Berenger signed to Philip, 
his own eyes averted, his mouth set. 

The cradle was empty, totally empty, 
save for a woollen covering, a little 
mattress, and a string of small yellow 
shells threaded. 

Berenger held out his hand, grasped 
the baby-plaything convulsively, then 
dropped upon his knees clasping his 
hands over his ashy face, the string of 
shells still wound among his fingers. 
Perhaps he had hitherto hardly realized 
the existence of his child, and was solely 
wrapped up in the thought of his wife ; 
but the wooden cradle, the homely toy, 
stirred up fresh depths of feeling; he 
saw Eustacie with her tender sweetness 
as a mother, he beheld the little likeness 
of her in the cradle; and oh! that this 
should have been the end! Unable to 
repress a moan of anguish from a burst- 
ing heart, he laid his face against the 
senseless wood, and kissed it again and 

_ again, then lay motionless against it 
save for the long-drawn gasps and sobs 
that shook his frame. Philip, torn to 
the heart, would have almost forcibly 
drawn him away; but Master Hobbs, 
with tears running down his honest 
cheeks, withheld the boy. ‘ Don’t ye, 
Master Thistlewood, t’will do him good. 
Poor young gentleman. I know how it 
was when I came home and found our 
first little lad, that we had thought so 
much on, had been taken. But then he 
was safe laid in his own churchyard, 
and his mother was there to meet me ; 
while your poor brother Ah! God 
comfort him !” 

“ Le pauvre Monsieur !” exclaimed 
the old peasant, struck at the sight of 
his grief, “ was it then his child? And 
he, no doubt, lying wounded elsewhere 
while God’s hand was heavy on this 


place. Yet he might hear more. They 
said the priest came down and carried 
off the little ones to be bred up in 
convents.” 

“* Who !—where?” asked Berenger, 
raising his head as if catching at a straw 
in this drowning of all his hopes. 

“Tis true,” added the fisherman. 
“Tt was the holy priest of Nissard, for 
he sent down to St. Julien for a woman 
to nurse the babes.” 

“To Nissard, then,” said Berenger, 
rising. 

“It is but a chance,” said the old 
Huguenot ; “ many of the innocents 
were with their mothers in yonder 
church. Better for them to perish like 
the habes at Bethlehem than to be bred 
up in the house of Baal; but perhaps 
Monsieur is English, and if so he might 
yet obtain the child. Yet he must not 
hope too much.” 

“No, for there was many a little 
corpse among those we buried,” said 
the fisher. “ Will the gentleman see 
the place.” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed Philip, under- 
standing the actions, and indeed many 
of the words ; “ this place will kill him.” 

“To the grave,” said Berenger, as if 
he heard nothing. 

“ See,” added Philip, “there are 
better things than graves,” and he 
pointed to a young green sucker of a 
vine, which, stimulated by the burnt 
soil, had shot up between the tiles of the 
floor. ‘Look, there is hope to meet 
you even here.” 

Berenger merely answered by gather- 
ing a leaf from the vine and putting it 
into his bosom ; and Philip, whom only 
extreme need could have thus inspired, 
perceived that he accepted it as the 
augury of hope. 

Berenger turned to bid the two men 
bear the cradle with them, and then 
followed the old man out into the place, 
once a pleasant open paved square, now 
grass-grown and forlorn. On one side 
lay the remains of the church. The Hu- 
guenots had been so predominant at La 
Sablerie as to have engrossed the build- 
ing, and it had therefore shared the 
general destruction, and lay in utter, 
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desolate ruin, a mere shell, and the once 
noble spire, the mariner’s guiding star, 
blown up with gunpowder in the lawless 
rage of Anjou’s army, one of the most 
cruel that ever desolated the country. 
Beyond lay the burial-ground, in un- 
speakable dreariness. The crosses of the 
Catholic dead had been levelled by the 
fanaticism of the Huguenots, and though 
a great dominant stone cross raised on 
steps had been re-erected, it stood un- 
even, tottering and desolate among 
nettles, weeds, and briars. There seemed 
to have been a few deep trenches dug to 
receive the bodies of the many victims 
of the siege, and only rudely and slightly 
filled in with loose earth, on which 
Philip treading had nearly sunk in, so 
much to his horror, that he could hardly 
endure the long contemplation in which 
his brother stood gazing on the dismal 
scene, as if to bear it away with him. 
Did the fair being he had left in a 
king’s palace sleep her last sleep amid 
the tangled grass, the thistles and briars 
that grew so close that it was hardly 
possible to keep from stumbling over 
them, where all memorials of friend or 
foe were alike obliterated? Was a rest- 
ing place among these nameless graves 
the best he could hope for the wife 
whose eyes he had hoped by this time 
would be answering his own—was this 
her shelter from foe, from sword, famine, 
and fire ? 

A great sea-bird, swooping along with 
broad wings and wild wailing cry, com- 
pleted the weird dismay that had seized 
on Philip, and clutching at his brother's 
cloak, he exclaimed, “ Berry, Berry, let 
us begone, or we shall both be dis- 
traught !” 

Berenger yielded passively, but when 
the ruins of the town had been again 
crossed, and the sad little party, after 
amply rewarding the old man, were 
about to return to St. Julien, he stood 
still, saying, “ Which is the way to Nis- 


sard ?” and, as the men pointed to the 
south, he added, “Show me the way 
thither.” 

Captain Hobbs now interfered. He 
knew the position of Nissard, among 
dangerous sandbanks, between which 
a boat could only venture at the 
higher tides, and by daylight. To go 
the six miles thither at present would 
make it almost impossible to return to 
the Throstle that night, and it was 
absolutely necessary that he at least 
should do this. He therefore wished 
the young gentleman to return with him 
on board, sleep there, and be put ashore 
at Nissard as soon as it should be pos- 
sible in the morning. But Berenger 
shook his head. He could not rest for 
a moment till he had ascertained the 
fate of Eustacie’s child. Action alone 
could quench the horror of what he had 
recognised as her own lot, and the very 
pursuit of this one thread of hope seemed 
needful to him to make it substantial. 
He would hear of nothing but walking 
at once to Nissard; and Captain Hobbs, 
finding it impossible to debate the point 
with one so dazed and crushed with 
grief, and learning from the fishermen 
that not orly was the priest one of the 
kindest and most hospitable men living, 
but that there was a tolerable cabaret 
not far from the house, selected from 
the loiterers who had accompanied them 
from St. Julien a trustworthy-looking, 
active lad as a guide, and agreed with 
Philip to come to Nissard in his boat 
with the high tide on the morrow, 
either to concert measures for obtaining 
possession of the lost infant, or, if all 
were in vain, to fetch them off. Then 
he, with the mass of stragglers from St. 
Julien, went off direct for the coast, 
while the two young brothers, their two 
attendants, and the fisherman, turned 
southwards along the summit of the 
dreary sandbanks. 

To be continued. 








WORKMEN ON THE THAMES AND ELSEWHERE. 


By the time this paper is before the 
public, a winter among the most dismal 
ever known to some classes of workmen 
will have passed away, carrying with it 
many an untold story of suffering, and 
one may reasonably hope much of the 
suffering itself, but not without leaving 
deep wounds and scars, which ought to 
have a powerful voice, and a graphic 
history, that what has been may not be 
suffered to repeat itself perpetually year 
by year, if human power, acting on just 
and even economical principles, can 
prevent it. The story of such a winter, 
however, is not pleasant to tell, or hear, 
or read ; and the probability is that no 
one will care to tell it fully, now or in 
times to come. The dreary term, “ East 
End Distress” (dreariest of all news- 
paper terms since the “ Lancashire 
Cotton Famine,” and, in some respects, 
more desolate and hopeless than that, 
because less easily understood), is almost 
enough to drive away consideration or 
attention at this spring time of another 
year. Human instinct points to the 
burying of such terms out of sight the 
moment they are dead, that life, with its 
fresh young impulses, may go on its 
way, free and unfettered, to the duties 
before it. 

The feeling is not one pertaining 
specially to any class. It is human. 
Whatever may have been one’s winter 
pleasures and comforts on the one hand, 
or suffering and privation on the other, 
the mind is unwilling to dwell on them 
in the beginning of spring. The rich 
man may buy a thousand pleasures, but 
he cannot buy the white hawthorn- 
blossom, or the lark’s song to the open- 
ing year. He must wait the Creator's 
time for these ; and when they come, 
why should not the heart bound forth 
to welcome them, as the type and pro- 
mise of the yet fresher spring that will 
follow the longer and darker winter to 
come ? 





In the case of the poor man there is 
good reason for the feeling being even 
stronger. He alone rightly knows the 
world of meaning there is in the “cut- 
ting of the days,” “ the fall of the year,” 
“the dark days before Christmas ;” days 
dark and gloomy enough, meaning very 
little work to some men, and none to 
others, but poverty and privation more 
biting than any frost, bite as it may. To 
these men there is new life in the open- 
ing of the year, when the street corners 
are deserted, and the hands taken out of 
the trousers’ pockets, and the shoes 
repaired, and the tools brightened and 
sharpened for work. 

Unless, however, appearances are fal- 
lacious, the day cannot be distant when 
the highest imperial reasons will render 
it impossible for either rich or poor 
to forget in spring the dark days 
of winter. The old conditions under 
which it was possible to do so have 
nearly, if not entirely, passed away ; 
and it seems as if even the East-end 
distress would be the reverse of a 
calamity if it should force itself on 
public attention, in spite of all instinct 
and selfish feeling to the contrary, as 
something that cannot, save at national 
peril, be neglected. In the strong light 
of the East-end distress it would be pos- 
sible to define the present relations of 
employers and employed, of wealth and 
labour, as differing from what they were 
at other times, during, say the last half 
century, prior to which the conditions 
would be altogether different, the end 
of the great French war forming an 
era in the history of labour in Great 

3ritain. Previous to this time, or an 
approximate one, the workman and 
his work were, in all leading charac- 
teristics, the same that they had been 
for centuries. From this time, or an 
approximate one, there were changes so 
vast and rapid that almost every suc- 
cessive year brought new features and 
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powers, to be faced and conquered, or 
yielded to and left in possession of the 
labour market. 

These, and some kindred facts, may 
appear if, without attempting a history 
or the semblance of one, we take the real 
story, as commonplace as the life, of one 
poor family, and try to let it run into its 
own natural form, without any colouring 
whatever, where it would be possible, 
and, perhaps, from a writer’s point of 
view, desirable, to present a picture 
that would be in itself attractive. 
The cottager who has been courteous 
enough to supply the picture that will 
follow here, is a real workman, rough 
and hard as a gnarled oak, and now 
more than seventy years of age. He 
had the look of a man, and spoke like 
one, with a noble modesty, too, that 
strove in vain to hide itself as the story 
went on. I shall give place to his much 
greater experience, and leave the ques- 
tions involved in the term, “ Work- 
men on the Thames and Elsewhere,” 
to be dealt with by him in his own 
way, in a story, true I am sure in every 
part, unless there may be slips of me- 
mory as to exact dates, in cases which 
cannot be important to the general facts. 
The old man said :— 

“IT hardly know about the story of 
my life, for there is very little in it that 
is not in almost every life, and nothing 
compared with what there is in some ; 
but, still, if you think you can sand- 
paper it up a bit and make it useful to 
my fellow-workmen, you shall have it 
with all the pleasure in the world, for 
I fancy you have not come here to make 
sport of us, or hold us up as examples 
in the way that a great many people do. 

“JT was born in March, 1798, at 
Chatham, where my father had worked 
all his life, as a shipwright in the Govern- 
ment dockyard, as his father, and my 
mother’s father had before him, carrying 
us back, you see, a long way as a family 
of shipwrights. I have heard my father’s 
father say that he had worked there for 
2s. ld. a day, and that it was capital 
wages, for at that time a pound of beef 
only cost 1}d., and other things were 
ia the same proportion. 
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“Tn the year 1800 a much higher 
wage was found too small, the price of 
provisions having risen enormously, and 
a part of the men signed a round-robin 
to the Admiralty, asking for an advance 
of pay. Mr. Pitt was Prime Minister 
then, and when he heard of it he was 
very angry, and is reported to have 
said, ‘ Discharge all the men who signed 
the round-robin, and make every one 
that remains take an apprentice or two, 
and then we shall have them at our 
mercy.’ I need hardly tell you that | 
did not hear the great man say this, and 
I never knew any one who did, but the 
men were discharged ; and my father, 
who was one of them, came to tlie 
Thames. He was one of a family of 
seventeen, and I am one of a family of 
thirteen, but I am now the only one 
left on either father’s or mother’s side, 
though my own children and grand- 
children (and I have one great-grand- 
child) number nearly fifty, and I fancy 
their parents would not like to part with 
any of them, which some may think 
foolish, when all is so dark ahead of us. 

“While we were making this little 
change—casting off the moorings where 
our family had been so long—Bony was 
forcing his way over the Great St. Ber- 
nard, and Lord Castlereagh carrying his 
Act of Union; and some one, about 
the same time, laid the first stone of the 
new dock in the Isle of Dogs. It was a 
year of famine and bread-riots, I have 
heard ; but my father was lucky enough 
to find work at once in Mr. Pitcher’s 
yard at Northfleet, and then, unlucky 
enough, a few months after, to get badly 
crushed at the launch of the Jnglis, 
India hoy, a kind of craft used for load- 
ing and discharging the Indiamen. Mr. 
Pitcher (the old man, Mr. Henry) sent 
his own carriage to take my father to 
Chatham, and paid him seven shillings 
a day all the time—I forget how many 
months—he was off work; which I think 
you will agree with me was very hand- 
some treatment to a stranger. 

“When my father was well again he 
went back to Mr. Pitcher’s, and stayed 
there till near the end of 1802; and then 
work having fallen slack, he came up to 
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Blackwall, and was taken into the em- 
ploy of Messrs, Wigram and Green, 
who were at that time building seventy- 
fours and frigates. I left school in 
1812, to be apprenticed to Messrs. 
Wigram and Green, and the same year 
my father began to build himself a 
new house in Bow Lane. We all, 
big and little, helped him as well as 
we could, at nights and odd times. 
We dug out the foundations ourselves, 
and when the bricklayers had run up 
the walls we had no more outside help. 
We roofed, put in windows, stairs, and 
all that was wanted, so that we were 
soon rent-free, and as snug as Robinson 
Crusoe ; as some of us would like to 
be now, if we knew the way to it, for 
house-rent is one of the greatest draw- 
backs a workman has in London. 

“We were building the Lady Mel- 
ville, Indiaman, in 1812-13, when the 
order came from Government to lay 
down a number of fir frigates, to match 
the Yankees, and the work was begun, 
but the ships never got tosea. They were 
kept in harbour till they rotted, and 
then were broken up. They were elm 
from the keel up to light-water mark, and 
all above was fir, so that they would have 
been light and useful, I daresay. After 
they were finished, about the beginning 
of 1814, work fell off. We had ships 
enough to look after the French ; there 
was no free trade on the river, and al] 
at once the work came to a standstill ; 
the apprentices only being kept on in 
the yard. This had been about the 
last thing looked for, and most of the 
men had lived up to their wages, many 
of them in the creditable way of doing 
the best they could for their families, and 
some in the other way ; you know it takes 
all kinds to make up every kind. Some 
had money in the bank, and had to live 
on it while there was a penny left, as 
many have done during the last two 
years, without the slightest hope of ever 
making it up again. The bulk of the 
hands, however, lived by making penny 
bundles of firewood, for sale in London, 
and it went sadly against the grain, I 
can tell you, though they had no reason 
to be ashamed of it,—had they? 


“Towards the end of 1815 things 
began to look up a little. Messrs. 
Wigraim and Green built the Waterloo, 
Indiaman, for the Honourable Company, 
who up to this time had only three 
vessels of their own; the others were 
merely chartered by them, though built 
expressly for the trade. They had the 
General Hewett and the Thomas Grenville 
built for them, and the Balcarres, a 
Bombay-built ship that they had bought. 
The Waterloo was their fourth, ‘and I 
believe they never afterwards had more 
than ten of their own at any one time. 
The Indiamen all measured from 1,200 
to 1,500 tons, and were like great square 
boxes, compared with what we have 
now ; but it is rather curious that they 
made the voyage in very little more 
time than our present clippers do. I 
suppose it was owing to the large spread 
of canvas that, from their build, they 
could carry ; but atall events they made 
the double voyage to China and India 
in about fourteen months, and the 
single one in about ten. I once came 
home from Madras in seven months, from 
leaving England to anchoring again in 
the Downs, but that was an unusual case. 

“ We are often reminded of the ‘ roar- 
ing times’ (about 1812) when ‘ship- 
wrights’ wives tasted butter with 
guineas,’ as maybe one did, some time 
or other, and so it was set down to the 
credit of all. At any rate, we are 
twitted with it to this day, and as all 
who can prove it either true or false are 
getting into small room, it may very 
likely find its way into the history of 
England some day, as an undoubted 
fact. 

“Well, at that time, some men did 
earn as much as a guinea a day, but I'll 
tell you how. We worked in com- 
panies, as we do now, and took work 
by the piece—in Messrs. Green’s yard it 
was always so. Some companies, of 
course, made a great deal more than 
others, and some had better work than 
others, so that the wages were very un- 
equal; and while some were earning a 
guinea a day, others were earning so 
little as to reduce the average of the 
whole to twelve shillings a day ; which, 
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you will see, could not leave a large sum 
for the minimum wage. 

“ Nominally, the men now on this ship 
of Mr. Green’s are working at six shil- 
lings and sixpence a day, but this only 
means that the piece-work is computed 
at that rate. I have known the men of 
a company in some cases earn more than 
their wages, and in others begin at 
seven shillings a day, and have to come 
down to half that amount before the 
work was finished; only this we are 
never reminded of by any one. You 
will see, too, that we have a common 
interest in each man being able to do 
his work, and doing it, which .is the 
reverse of what is sometimes said of us; 
while the best part of the joke in con- 
nexion with the guinea-a-day times, is 
kept farthest back of all; I mean how 
we worked for it. 

“ We had no six o’clock bell rung in 
the evening; we had to find out, by 
being tired, when it was time to leave off, 
and we worked all hours, early and late, 
while there was a bit of daylight, and 
as hard as we could. Then we rarely 
had work more than eight months in 
the year, after the brisk war times— 
and when the less golden days came, we 
found employers who had a great deal 
down against us, and could point, very 
cleverly, to what we earned under 
exceptional circumstances, but never to 
the hours we worked for it, or to 
their own profits from the same causes 
that led to our good wages. It was 
never thought either that we could pos- 
sibly want to read, or sit at home, or 
lay up anything for our families; and 
to tell you the truth there was not much 
reading among us; we had no time for 
it when we were at work, and no heart 
for it when we were idle. Cheap maga- 
zines and newspapers came, and made us 
readers whether we would or no, and 
if we now and then took things up 
wrongly, through not knowing the 
meanings of them, it was as much our 
misfortune as our fault. I want you now 
to take in one or two things in the life 
of a comrade of mine, which bears 
somewhat, I think, on what you want 
to know. We will call him Tom 
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Brown—we could not find a more suit- 
able name anywhere, or one that re- 
minds us of a better friend of every- 
thing that is right and good, in school- 
days or out of them. 

“Mr. Brown, Tom’s father, came to the 
Thames in 1808, and was employed at 
Messrs. Wigram and Green’s, bettering 
his condition from 1s. 6d. to 2s. a day 
by the change. Tom was then only four 
years old. They took a house in Robin 
Hood Lane, Poplar, which at that time 
was like a country hamlet, and con- 
tained only about 3,000 people ; now, I 
believe, its population is about 85,000. 
Nearly all the houses in the lane were 
built of wood; and some of them, it 
is said, were two or three hundred years 
old. 

“ At the proper time Tom was sent to 
the Green-coat School, built by Mr. 
Green, and supported in a great measure 
by the Rev. Henry Higgenson, chaplain 
of the Hon. Company, and Tom says as 
good a man as ever lived. It was for 
boys of all countries, and boys of all 
countries went to it, having schooling, 
clothes, and shoes free. 

“When Tom was fourteen years old, he 
was sent into the storehouse of the yard, 
where a number of lads were employed. 
It was a department quite separate from 
the shipbuilding, but the apprentices 
were often selected from it, on a very 
cute principle, by the foreman ship- 
wright. He had the privilege of put- 
ting apprentices into the companies of 
men, and charging the men for them 
according to the time they had been at 
the trade, which in itself was all right. 
But when he took a lad from the store, 
he charged for him according to the 
time he had been there, not according to 
the time he had been at the trade ; paying 
the boy’s wages on one principle and 
demanding pay for him on another. 
Tom had been a year in the store when 
he was apprenticed (in 1818), and he 
was put into the company as in his 
second year—receiving pay as a first- 
year boy, and being paid for as a second- 
year one. I have known boys in the 
same way charged for as in their third 
or fourth year, though they had no 
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real knowledge of the trade, and there- 
fore there was a great injustice to the 
men, but we had to take it as it came, 
and keep our grumbling to ourselves, 

“Tn 1814 we had to rely once more 
for work almost entirely on the Hon. 
Company. They regularly sent out two 
fleets in the year, the first before Christ- 
mas (it was always calculated that the 
crews would get their Christmas dinner 
in the Downs), and the other early in 
the year, from February to April. Then 
we were at a standstill and idle for four 
or five of the finest months of the year. 
When the Company’s vessels came back 
the East India dock was crowded, and 
we had work from daylight to dark, and 
earned from eight to nine shillings a day. 

“Tn 1815, when I had been three years 
at the trade, I was sent to sea with a 
vessel from Woolwich Arsenal to follow 
the fleet with supplies for Wellington’s 
army. We were out six months, and 
were paid off at Portsmouth, after which 
I was allowed to enter one of his 
Majesty’s frigates, and was in the car- 
penter’s crew nine months, during acruise 
in the North Sea. We were discharged 
at Deptford, and then I came on shore 
and worked in the yard till 1818, when 
I was again sent to sea, as carpenter of 
a small vessel, bound for South America; 
but we never got there, for after three 
serious mishaps in the river, the vessel 
went down off Dungeness light-house. 
All hands except one man were saved 
im the long-boat, but we lost our clothes 
and everything but what we had on. I 
then went, in another vessel, to the coast 
of Africa, and we brought home and 
discharged for Plymouth dockyard the 
first cargo, I am almost sure, of African 
oak ever used in his Majesty’s service. 
Then I came on shore, and worked till 
my apprentiveship was out. 

“In 1817 there were three Indiamen 
under way in the yard. When these were 
finished, a few months before I was out 
of my time, work again fell off, and we 


had a little experience of a new state of 


things. At the end of the war a number 
of old war-ships were bought by the 
iwaster-shipwrights on the Thames, to be 
made into whalers for the South Sea. 


When work fell off these were brought 
out, and we were told they should be 
gone on with at once, provided (as it 
was only for our sakes the work was 
being thought of) we would take reduced 
wages. We agreed, and went to work 
at one-eighth less than the rate of wages 
at the time. In 1822 we built two 
steam-vessels for the Caledonian Com- 
pany, at 32s. 6d. a ton, which we 
reckoned made our wages, with the 
hardest work, soon and late, about 5s. 
aday. We should now have about 52s. 
a ton for the same kind of work, taking 
the complete hull of a vessel, and fitting 
it up ready for sea. We did other work 
on similar terms. 

“ We were also told that if we took this 
work at a low rate we should have the 
opportunity of making it up when the 
Indiamen came in, as we had, fairly 
enough. But then it told two ways, for 
by the men who were on the new work 
being taken away to the old, a great 
many of those who had been walking 
about remained walking about, instead 
of sharing the work while it lasted, as 
they would have done under other circum- 
stances, So that they were really worse 
off, instead of better, for the vessels put 
on for the general benefit, and as a kind 
of charity to keep us in work. I could 
tell you of many such charities in connex- 
ion with our trade on the Thames— 
charities that paid the charitable, and 
set a state of things agoing that is going 
still, and of which, rightly or wrongly, 
we are very jealous. 

“ There were, at this time, in Poplar, a 
number of shopkeepers, who sold every- 
thing for eating and wearing, and gave 
us credit during the idle time. When 
we began work again, we also began to 
pay off the old score. Most people 
know what this kind of credit means to 
the man who, from any cause, has to avail 
himself of it; but there was no help for 
it in our case. By the time the score was 
cleared away, the chances were that the 
work was done, and then a new score had 
very soon to take the place of the old one. 
It came about as naturally as a law of life, 
and many men whom | knew never saw 
the end of it. 
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“ In 1822 we began to get up what we 
called ‘social meetings,’ to consider 
our position and what was before us and 
our children. After long talks and all 
manner of suggestions (fur you know 
talking is not in our line and we rarely 
make much of it) we decided to ask the 
masters for an advance of wages, from 
5s. to 6s. a day, when working by day, 
and a contract-price equivalent to it, 
and that the bell should be rung at six 
o'clock in the evening. It was 1824 
before we had got the matter into sailing 
trim, and then we sent in our petition, 
as respectfully as we knew how. The 
proposal was peremptorily refused, and 
then there was a general stand out on 
the Thames—the only one in my time. 
The same year our ‘ Shipwrights’ Provi- 
dent Union’ was formed, in the face of 
a fierce opposition, and we set about our 
first procession. We went to Blackheath 
and had a jolly day of it—beefsteaks and 
whisky, and such a turn-out on the 
whole as most of us thought we should 
not easily forget. 

“The Government tried its best to 
break up the society, by sending men 
from the dockyards to work in our 
places, but we absorbed the men as they 
came, as we did those from other parts 
of the country, for we had all one in- 
terest, and saw that we had. You would 
be surprised what a horror some people 
seemed to have of our society ; but, then, 
the same people had a horror of all 
societies of working men, even for 
establishing reading-rooms. I some- 
times think, though I can never get it 
rightly put into words, that when you 
literary people are talking and writing 
about the Press and what it did and 
suffered for freedom, you might now and 
then edge in a word for us workmen, all 
through the country, and what we did 
and suffered, many a time, for the same 
freedom, when we had very few kind 
words, but as much as we liked of bitter 
enmity, till in the end we almost began 
ourselves to believe that we must be the 
worst people on earth. 

* Along with our proposals we also sent 
a price-list, but, of course, that too was 
rejected. Mr, Green’s firm went further, 
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and asked the men to sign a document 
certifying that, ‘If we are found, after 
‘this, to belong to the Shipwrights’ 
‘ Provident Union, we will forfeit 5/. of 
‘the wages due to us for work in this 
‘employ.’ The men who signed this 
were promised good wages and the best 
of the work ; and about twenty did sign 
it, some of them without knowing what 
it was. Mr. Green sent for me, among 
others (but we went singly), and said, 
‘You are a young man, with all your 
life before you, why don’t you sign?’ 
‘No, sir,’ I said, ‘1 cannot sign that. 
I have served one apprenticeship and 
don’t intend to be bound again, and if 
ever I come to be an old man I should 
not like to be pointed at as one who 
had signed away the birthright of those 
who were to come after.’ ‘ Well, well,’ 
he said, quite good-naturedly, ‘then I 
suppose you must go, but you are 
foolish.’ And so I went to sea again, 
and was away twenty-two months. 
When I came back the strike was at an 
end, and my friend Tom Brown was on 
a voyage to the East Indies, having, in 
consequence of what he thought, and 
still thinks, was hard usage, run away 
from the yard four months before he 
was out of his apprenticeship. At the 
time of the strike he had been placed 
in charge of a portion of the other lads, 
and he was afterwards blamed for not 
doing the best he could with his com- 
pany, and for punishment was set to a 
piece of work that he could not do. 
He escaped in the way I have told you; 
but when he came back, two years after, 
he had to work for his indentures, till 
he paid for them, in all, out of his 
wages, about 80/.; a large sum for four 
months, but useful enough to Tom in 
one way, for, of course, he had work 
all the time when he might have been 
idle, and, indeed, he had work long 
after that, the subject of his running 
away never again being referred to. 

“ When fairly out of his apprentice- 
ship, my friend married a wife and 
made himself a home, and very soon after- 
wards his father, and his wife’s father, 
died, and both families fell to Tom’s 
charge, without a word of grumbling on 
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his part, as far as I know, and I think 
I know almost everything he has had 
to grumble about from that day to 
this. In addition to providing for the 
old people, he has brought up, of 
their families and his own, thirteen 
children ; and what are left of them are 
respectable mechanics and mechanics’ 
wives. He has now for about two years 
been, like myself, out of work, but we 
have been better off than hundreds, and 
are too old, at any rate, to be of much 
account at such a time; but try, if you 
can, to lend a hand to the trade, by 
telling the truth of us, and nothing but 
the truth ; and what you cannot do for 
a couple of old men you may help to 
do for the younger ones. You won't 
regret it if you ever come to be an old 
man, and out of work as we are. I 
shall now run through my own story as 
quickly as I can. 

“ When I came back from sea I went 
to the yard to ask for work, and the 
foreman gave me a job; but I hadn't 
been a fortnight at it when some of the 
document.men told one of the firm about 
it, and I was discharged. I went to the 
Limekiln shipyard, and stayed there six 
months, and then, thinking the unplea- 
santness had blown over, I came back 
to what I call our yard, and again was 
employed, but the old stories were 
repeated, and I was once more sent 
adrift in the beginning of 1827. I 
shipped, as carpenter, for the East 
Indies, and was away till the end of 
1831, after which I had no more trou- 
bles with discharges on old scores. I 
went back to the old yard, and when I 
took to sea again it was not from unplea- 
santness of any kind on shore. 

“About the time I came home (in 
1831) the East India Company’s Charter 
expired, and we had free-trade on the 
river. We did not feel the difference 
at first, but in time trade set in, and 
from 1835 till about two years ago we 
have not had much tocomplain of, though 
some of us had long had a misgiving 
that any year might bring what I 
suppose the commercial failures of 1866 
hastened, by taking away confidence 
and money from the labour market. 


The iron shipbuilding, of course, threw 
things out of the old track; but the 
number of vessels we had to build for 
foreign countries helped us to tide over 
the difficulties of the new trade. I 
could tell you of this and also of the 
present distress, but I suppose what you 
sought out an old post like me for was 
a story of old times. I may say, though, 
that we have had suffering during the last 
two years—and not in our trade alone, 
but in all trades down here—such as 
will never be understood or known. 
I have seen men and women who 
were once in comfortable circumstances 
reduced to pauperism ; many scores of 
decent houses have been emptied of 
everything of furniture that would sell, 
even to the last stool; we have been 
talked about as paupers, and treated as 
paupers; we have grown wonderfully 
patient under forms of dictation we 
would have spurned away from us in 
healthier and manlier times,—and where 
it is to end does not yet appear. 
There is a grand thought of co-operative 
labour afloat, but I am afraid I shall 
never live to see it carried out. I 
wonder, though, if any one calls it a 
levelling idea, or fancies it means break- 
ing up the constitution of the country. 
They called everything by that name 
if it was done by workmen, since I have 
been in the world, and I suppose they 
will call some things by the same name 
when I am out of it altogether. 

“In spite of all this, however, things 
do change. There have been great 
changes on the Thames since that fine 
morning, sixty-eight years ago, when 
my father came over from Chatham to 
Northfleet, with myself, a little squal- 
ling fellow two years old, as one of his 
encumbrances. We have seen limited 
companies spring up on every side (there 
are about twenty-three yards now on 
the north side of the river and nine- 
teen on the south), but we have not yet 
seen a co-operative labour yard. If we 
are spared to see that, we shall have 
seen the greatest work of all; and a 
little calm common sense on our part, 
and a little kindly help on the part of 
those who feel kindly towards us, would 
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render it possible, in some small way, 
where the principle could be tried. 

“T dare say now” (and here the old 
man’s eyes, that had from the first been, 
now and then, twinkling as roguishly as 
a young girl’s, laughed outright) “ you 
would like to know what place of 
worship I go to on Sundays, and 
whether we eat with knives or forks 
at our house, and how many pints of 
ale I drink in a month, so that you 
may tell me how much they would 
come to in twenty years. You don’t? 
Are you quite sure, sir, even about the 
place of worship? I’m glad you think 
you are, for I’m sadly afraid I could 
not tell you the texts all through one 
year as I could the names of vessels 
built in certain yards on the Thames 
for half a century. And as for the 
Well, well, let us leave it as it is.” 





I shall add nothing to the story of 
this fine old workman, but that Eng- 
land has reason to be proud of such a 
man; and that the clergyman or em- 
ployer who could reach the hearts of 
men like him, in the right way (as some 
do), who could be a father to the young 
and a friend and brother—why not a 
brother !—to the old would do a work 
worthy of the highest ambition of a 
human being. The way in which the 
old man spoke of Mr. Pitcher’s kindness 
to his father, and in many cases of the 
kindness of his own employers, showed 
what a grand basis there was there for 
confidence between man and man. 

In this story, however, there is not 
much reference to the most saddening 
features of a workman’s life. I had 
intended to take in more briefly, though 
still somewhat in detail, the experience 
of another man, an ironworker, a man 
of considerable artistic and other talent, 
whose life has been one of great sorrow 
and suffering, but I must only venture 
to give a few facts in bare outline. This 
man, with a large legacy of family mis- 
fortune, following a much brighter and 
happier state of things, came to Poplar 
about twenty years ago, and was em- 
ployed, as an unskilled labourer, in an 
iron foundry, where three years later he 
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was made clerk. Up to this time his 
life was one unbroken series of mis- 
chances ; now there seemed a prospect 
of happier days, but it was a transient 
prospect, for in a short time work fell 
off and he was discharged, among a 
number of others of whose after-doings 
I have no definite record. He found 
work in Wales, and was employed there 
two years, when he was compelled to 
return to London ; and then, turning his 
knowledge of drawing to account, he 
earned a livelihood by taking likenesses, 
till he again found his way to the work 
that, without any regular apprenticeship, 
had become to him as a trade. This 
engagement was in a yard for iron ship- 
building, and herehe was employed about 
four years, when the commercial failures 
of 1854 broke up the firm. “I had 
then been married,” he said, “ eighteen 
months, all which time my wife had 
been ill and attended by a doctor. On 
the very day I was discharged from my 
employment she died ; and then, when 
all was over, I went and got drunk, 
and drank away for several weeks, for 
the first and last time in my life.” He 
found other employment, and in time 
another wife, who has resolutely stood by 
him, with all womanly help, in sorrow 
quite as great as any that had gone 
before. In 1866, after many difficulties 
and long idleness, he was employed as a 
viceman, but he had not been an hour at 
work, when, as ill-luck would have it, 
he had a finger broken and the palm 
of his hand torn away by the machinery 
with which he was engaged. Long 
before these wounds were healed he was 
in the last two years of “ East-end dis- 
tress.” When he had suffered, modestly 
and uncomplainingly (I have this from 
others, not from him), till very nearly 
the last of his household furniture 
was gone, he applied to the parish for 
relief, and then he said, ‘‘I was sent to the 
stoneyard at three shillings a week and a 
quartern loaf. I was there seven months, 
locked up, day by day, with five hun- 
dred other men, some of them the worst 
reprobates I ever met anywhere. I had 
worked previously at whatever I could 
get—with barrow, or pickaxe, or any- 
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thing, but I never felt myself in the 
least degraded till I came to that stone- 
heap. With starvation before me and 
my family, I at lest gave it up. My 
wife was ill, one of my daughters soon 
afterwards died (thank God, by the 
help of some kind friends I buried her 
without having to apply for a parish 
coffin) ; we are as poor as we can be, 
dependent on the few shillings I can 
earn in a week and on charity, but we 
have not again applied to the parish.” 
These words, spoken gravely, and I 
think sincerely, need no application of 
mine, and they apply to many more 
cases than the one now before the reader. 

No one who has known anything of 
the poor parts of London during the 
last winter, or who has attentively read 
of them, can doubt that sharp remedies 
are needed for certain melancholy facts 
and conditions of life, in some cases 
temporary, in others chronic. There are 
wealthy employers and others ready to 
assert that the distress has been over- 
stated ; that there is a danger of encou- 
raging vice and idleness under the belief 
that helpis being given to honest poverty ; 
that things were always so, and always 
will be so, &c. All this, however, does 
not alter the fact that there is a cry, like 
a wail of woe, among the poor of London ; 
a cry powerful enough, where it can be 
heard, to silence all such bland asser- 
tions, and bring men face to face with 
solemn responsibilities. It would be 
utter quackery to attempt to state or 
define specific remedies for all the wants 
and woes involved in the term “ East- 
end distress,” but no one need have any 
difficulty in finding sufficient of them 
to be made the means of much good. 
Only, are we in earnest in seeking for 
them? 

Employers and workmen too often 
deal unfairly with each other, on 
system. When the workman can say 
“It is our turn now,” the employer 
often adds, “It will be mine next.” 
Surely it is for the employer, as the man 
of power, and to some extent the repre- 
sentative there of educated people, to 
set the example of better things ; and if 
it took him a lifetime to make the ex- 


ample felt and understood, the life would 
not be spent in vain. Ifoffences and mis- 
understandings, “chances” and “turns” 
of doing each other injury are to cease, 
the great work must begin among those 
who, from their wealth, and the vantage- 
ground that they possess, could begin it 
both with dignity and a fair prospect of 
success. Such examples are rare. Work- 
men are flattered—dishonestly flattered 
—as they never were before, but there is 
a conviction among them that they rarely 
have fair play, or upright and downright 
treatment, springing from pure motives. 

There is also a conviction among 
them that they might as well be 
silent when capital is stating its case 
and theirs, for that, right or wrong, they 
are sure to be beaten. A wealthy ship- 
builder tells the public that men who 
refuse to work in private yards at six 
shillings a day, accept work in Govern- 
ment yards at five shillings a day, for- 
getting to add that in Government yards 
there is maintenance in case of injury, 
and no broken time—facts which this 
gentleman had himself pointed to, on a 
previous occasion, for a different pur- 
pose, as sufficient to make the lesser 
wage in the one case better than the 
greater one in the other. Workmen, 
charged with all manner of unfairness, 
point to this, and ask, with excusable 
bitterness, “Is this fair play ?” 

There are times when they ask the 
same question on less reasonable grounds. 
They are sometimes, like other people, 
decidedly in the wrong, and when they 
are so, they work at the wrong as ear- 
nestly as if they were making a temple of 
it, for sacred duties resting on both faith 
and will ; but even then one good breeze 
of reason and kindness would blow the 
temple to the ground. In the recent 
interview of several representatives of 
trades’ unions with Mr. Gladstone, the 
words of the great statesman were not 
more pointed and telling than those of 
the workmen, for here the men were 
met with kindness, and a desire to know 
the exact facts they wished to state. 
Had it been otherwise, had their words 
been twisted and turned into meanings 
they were never intended to convey, 
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Mr. Gladstone might have triumphed over 
his poorer fellow-countrymen, might 
have shown them how little qualified 
they were to compete in dialectics with 
a great dialectician, but the interview 
would have been useless, and indeed 
baneful, instead of being creditable to 
both workmen and statesman, as it was. 

A stern political economist, standing 
on exact science, and applying “data” to 
the case of “starving” men will always 
fail to comprehend the position of work- 
men. Allowances must be made for 
circumstances calculated to distort the 
views of the calmest minds. The men 
who would restrict the number of ap- 
prentices are men who have been “ out 
of work.” The men who, like mad- 
men, destroyed machinery, were men 
whom machinery had brought from 
comfort to abject poverty. Let that 
man or woman be loud in condemna- 
tion of them who has known what it is 
to have an empty cupboard and children 
crying for bread, who has looked upon 
a blank hopeless future, while fortunes 
were being amassed by his or her branch 
of labour turned into new channels. 
The exact science and unerring data, 
without an allowance for the life his- 
tories, are as likely to lead to erroneous 
conclusions as any claim of workmen 
would be, even when made in defiance 
of data and science, and without regard 
for the lessons of general history. 

There are those who tell us that in 
emigration alone there is hope for the 
poor of England; and it cannot be 
doubted that emigration has done and is 
doing what nothing else could have 
done. It is not pleasant, however, to 
admit that in England all is hopeless, 
and that the sole hope of an English- 
man is in finding his way to a foreign 
shore. Surely, the time has not come 
to forget this home of freedom—this 
mother of free men—and think only of 
escaping to the refuge of a strange land. 
Surely, it is the interest of men of all 
classes to try to do something to show 
that England, while founding new na- 
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tions abroad, can still be more than a 
foster-mother to her poor at home. 

The hope is in labour. All the kind- 
ness in the world without that would 
be merely supplying means of temporary 
relief, and even the labour itself on an 
eleemosynary basis would be no more. 
The workmen on the Thames think 
that their employers are now anxious to 
“take their turn,” and make of the very 
distress a means of profit. I do not 
say that this opinion is correct; as 
applied to many cases I am sure it is 
the reverse ; but it is believed, and the 
workmen's history excuses, if it does not 
justify, the belief. 

One thing, however, workmen must 
make up their minds to do, if they 
would better the condition of their 
trade. They must take small wages— 
in fact, any reasonable wages—the first 
time they have an opportunity of begin- 
ning work on any fair and reasonable 
principle of co-operative labour. There 
should be no higgling or hesitating, 
no foolish jealousy, for of every pound 
saved here they would have a share. 
They have good reason for hesitating 
now, but they should shrink from no 
sacrifice—they should work all hours, 
and “out at elbows” if necessary, to 
carry that noble idea into life. 

The money that one kind lady has 
given to Bethnal Green, would have 
set on foot some branch of co-operative 
labour, which, treat it as we may, and 
blink the facts as we may to meet the 
wishes of interested persons, is one of the 
most promising rays of light ahead of 
the East-end distress. National Educa- 
tion, on a broad basis, is another. The 
winter of 1868 is distant. There is 
time for real work while the days are 
long. If that work is done, the distress 
will be fairly faced, and may be stemmed. 
If that work is not done, on some high 
national ground—above all party and 
sectarian aims—the distress will return 
again in winter, unchanged in character, 
unless, indeed, the change is for the 
worse. 














A Smile and a Sigh.—Dead Hope. 


A SMILE AND A SIGH. 


A sMILE because the nights are short! 
And every morning brings such pleasure 

Of sweet love-making, harmless sport : 
Love, that makes and finds its treasure; 
Love, treasure without measure. 


A sigh because the days are long! 
Long long these days that pass in sighing, 
A burden saddens every song: 
While time lags who should be flying, 
We live who would be dying. 


Curistina G. Rossetti. 


DEAD HOPE. 


Hore new born one pleasant morn 
Died at even ; 

Hope dead lives nevermore, 
No, not in heaven. 


If his shroud were but a cloud 
To weep itself away ; 

Or were he buried underground 
To sprout some day ! 

But dead and gone is dead and gone 
Vainly wept upon. 


Nought we place above his face 
To mark the spot, 

But it shows a barren place 
In our lot. 

Hope has birth no more on earth 
Morn or even ; 

Hope dead lives nevermore, 
No, not in heaven. 


Curistina G. Rossetti. 
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THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


BY CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, SECRETARY TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY, AND GEOGRAPHER TO THE EXPEDITION, 


Il. 


THE MARCH FROM SENAFE£ TO ANTALO 
(HALF WAY TO MAGDALA.) 


Wuen Sir Robert Napier landed in 
Annesley Bay, and took command of the 
Abyssinian field force, in the beginning 
of January, there were two courses open 
to him in the conduct of the campaign. 
Teddoros was still at a considerable dis- 
tance from Magdala, advancing at the 
rate of two or three miles a day, and 
impeded by all his moveable effects, 
some guns, and, above all, by a heavy 
mortar which his European workmen 
had succeeded in casting for him. 

It might, therefore, have been decided 
that the great object of the campaign 
was to reach Magdala before Teddoros 
could arrive and get the captives into 
his clutches again. Senafé is twenty- 
one easy marches from Magdala; and, 
even if the march had not commenced 
until the end of January, a small force 
pushed promptly forward, with two 
months’ provisions, would have attained 
the object in view. But the general 
commanding it must have relied on the 
resources of the country, to a considerable 
extent, both for supplies and transport ; 
and temporarily, until supports could be 
brought up, on the friendliness of the 
people for keeping communications open 
with his base. ‘The success of such a 
course would have brought the campaign 
to a conclusion in the shortest possible 
time, and at the smallest possible cost. 
Whetherit was feasible; whether reliance 
on the resources of the country and the 
friendliness of the people, to the extent 
required, would have been justifiable ; 
and finally, whether this course, though 
not absolutely free from risk, was not 
the only one by which success was 


possible: are questions that may be 
decided more correctly and more profit- 
ably when the results of the campaign 
are finally discussed at its conclusion. 
Suffice it that this first course was not 
even attempted. 

The alternative plan—the plan by 
which the campaign is actually to be 
conducted—gives the first move to the 
adversary with a vengeance. While the 
English player moves a few pawns one 
square to the front, the Abyssinian is 
allowed time to castle his king, and take 
the pieces for which the game is played. 
The enemy is permitted to reach Magdala 
and get the game into his own hands, 
while the English general is maturing 
arrangements on so large and complete 
a scale as to leave no room for any pos- 
sible mischance to his troops, except 
through inexcusable neglect or incompe- 
tence. This course involves an enor- 
mous outlay, great loss of time, and 
desperate risk for the captives Its 
recommendations are that, setting the 
object of the campaign on one side, it 
ensures the health and comfort of the 
troops, and is emphatically a safe and 
prudent course. The force will be, as 
much as possible, independent of the 
resources of the country. Advances 
will not be made unless ample means of 
transport are previously secured ; three 
safe depdts will be formed at the chief 
places along the line of march,’ and the 
whole campaign will be conducted as if 
the line was through an enemy’s country, 
and Teddoros was a formidable Euro- 
pean foe. 

The state of the transport-train when 
the Commander-in-chief landed was 
such that, for the conduct of a campaign 
on this plan, serious delays were un- 


1 Senafé, Adigirat, and Antalo, 
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avoidable ; and in that state it long 
remained. The omission, at Bombay, 
to send muleteers in adequate numbers 
who could understand the transport 
officers is the main cause of this com- 
plete break-down ;! but total ignorance 
of the proper treatment of mules has 
also had much to do with it. Saddles 
were sent out of such monstrous patterns 
and fearful weight, that sore backs were 
a certain consequence of their use. One 
of these is the mass of wood and iron 
and leather straps, called the Otago 
saddle, without blanket or covering of 
any kind for the night ; another was the 
Suez pattern, which was a breed between 
a hatchway ladder anda hencoop. Even 
now there is not a single proper pack- 
saddle in Abyssinia—not a single aparejo, 
such as experience has proved to be best 
adapted for baggage-mules in all countries 
where mules have for centuries been the 
chief or only means of transport. The 
treatment of the mules is of a piece with 
their equipment. Instead of driving 
them, four are chained together and 
dragged along the road ; and the scenes 
that take place when the poor brutes 
come to any difficult or dangerous part 
may be imagined. But this chaining-up 
is carried still further. When the mules 
are turned out to graze, four are chained 
together by the headstalls, the sick to 
the strong, and those that want to lie 
down and rest to those that would 
wander about and graze. Near Senafé 
one of these forlorn chain-gangs slipped 
into a pond about eight feet square, the 
rest were dragged in after him, and all 
four were drowned, while the Turkish 
muleteer sat smoking a few yards off. 
No wonder that out of 12,000 mules that 
have been landed, upwards of 4,000 have 
been lost from neglect and starvation, 
while the survivors are in so reduced a 
condition that, instead of the usual mule 
load of 280 to 300 lbs., they are incapable 
of carrying more than 150|bs. in addi- 
tion to the ponderous saddle, weighing 
40 lbs. 


1 A number of muleteers from the Punjab, 
good well-disciplined men, were at last sent 
from India, and 1,800 men were landed to- 
wards the end of February. 


This state of things accounts for some 
of the delay ; and during the months of 
January and February the arrangements 
of the campaign were slowly progressing. 
By the middle of January the whole of 
the 33d Regiment had arrived at Se- 
nafé ; and during that first half of the 
month the commissariat had so far 
availed themselves of the resources of 
the surrounding country as to have 
purchased 60,000lbs. of barley and 
200,000 Ibs. of grass. Little girls were 
to be seen in all directions, staggering 
along under the weight of 40 lbs. of 
grass ; and upwards of 400 loaded per- 
sons came in daily, beside those bringing 
in firewood. Bullocks, goats, and sheep 
were also sold in great numbers ; and, 
in return, dollars were sown broadcast 
over the district around Senafé, which 
was being rapidly drained of its produce. 
Towards the end of January carts drawn 
by bullocks arrived on the plateau, and 
demonstrated that there was at last a 
road suited for wheel-traffic from the 
coast to the highlands of Abyssinia. 
This was a great achievement, reflecting 
the highest credit on the officers and 
men who had thus overcome all the 
difficulties of the path ; and it was one 
which would be of the utmost future 
importance. The whole of the surviving 
mules, relieved of the harassing work 
between the coast and Senafé, would be 
available for troops on the line of march, 
while the provisions and stores would 
in future be pushed up from the coast 
by means of camels, bullocks, and cart 
traffic. Elephants were also landed at 
Mulkutto for use on the coast plain, 
and the railroad between Mulkutto and 
Komayli was making progress. 

At length, after a delay of nearly a 
month on the coast, Sir Robert Napier, 
with his numerous personal staff, arrived 
at Senafé on the 29th of January. Bri- 
gadier-General Merewether, the political 
officer who had been the life and soul 
of the expedition from the commence- 
ment, had come up some days before, 
and his arrival betokened activity and 
movement. Accordingly, the march on- 
wards may be said to have commenced 
during the last ten days of January. 
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First of all, on the 17th, two companies 
of the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, 
and two of the 33d, under the energetic 
command of Major Pierce, marched out 
twelve miles to the romantic glen of 
Goonagoona, to prepare aroad. In a few 
days the regiment of Scinde Horse fol- 
lowed. On the 27th the Quartermaster- 
General, Colonel Phayre, proceeded to his 
favourite position, theextreme front ; and 
on the 3lst Brigadier-General Collings 
commenced the march with four com- 
panies of the 33d, four of the ]0th 
Native Infantry, a company of Punjab 
Pioneers, another of Bombay Sappers, 
and a detachment of Scinde Horse. 
Colonel Loch, with seventy-five men of 
the 3d Bombay Cavalry, followed a few 
days afterwards, as an escort for the 
Quartermaster-General. A convoy of 
600 mules, with a month’s provisions 
for the advanced force, left Senafé on 
the 3d of February, and a second fol- 
lowed on the 12th. General Mere- 
wether started on the same day; and 
the head-quarters of the 4th Regiment, 
of the 3d Bombay Cavalry, a company 
of Beloochees, and one of the batteries 
of Armstrong steel guns, commanded by 
Colonel Millward, followed. Thus the 
march may be said to have commenced 
in the end of January. 

The distance from Senafé to Magdala 
is 260 miles. One-third of this distance 
passes through the great northern divi- 
sion of Abyssinia, the other two-thirds 
through Wodgerat, Lasta, and the Galla 
country. The wise policy of conciliation 
which has been adopted necessarily 
brings the leaders of the expedition 
into contact with the rulers of the coun- 
try, and a knowledge of the politics of 
Tigré is essential to a clear understand- 
ing of the prospects of the expedition. 
It will be well, therefore, to give a very 
rapid sketch of the history of Tigré 
during the present century, as well to 
render the present state of affairs intel- 
ligible, as that the frequent mention of 
chiefs and their quarrels, on the line of 


march, may convey some idea beyond- 


that of savage and unintelligible names. 
The subject, at first sight, sounds unin- 
viting, but it will be treated very briefly, 


and it is hoped that a few pages will 
convey all the information that is really 
needed. 

Tigré is divided into several pro- 
vinces, all under hereditary chiefs, 
whose families have long held domi- 
nion, and for whom the people often 
feel a strong attachment. Chiefs and 
people are Christians in more than 
name—their whole life and all their 
thoughts being pervaded with Christian 
and monastic legend. But they are 
essentially savages : insolent in manner, 
without a trace of refinement, often 
cruel, boastful, turbulent, and grasping, 
but seldom really brave. Thus a brave 
man among them at once becomes an 
influential leader. A mixed race— 
a Habeshah or confusion—they have 
much of the negro in their composition, 
much of the Arab or Jew, none of the 
best qualities of either. Their outward 
appearance is easily described. A mass 
of woolly hair streaming with rancid 
butter, but with no other covering, a 
shéma of white cotton cloth with 
broad crimson border, worn like a 
Spanish capa, sometimes a fur tippet 
with six or eight long tails, cotton 
drawers, a curved sword on the right 
side, a long spear, hide shield, and 
naked feet. The features, though very 
dark, are regular, and often handsome. 

Tigré had always remained subject to 
Gondar during the rule of the Em- 
perors of the old dynasty, and it was 
not until the time of Bruce that Ris 
Mikhail, a chief of the province of 
Salawa in Tigré, obtained supreme 
power in Abyssinia as the Ras or 
Minister of a puppet Emperor. Ras 
Mikhail, although driven from Central 
Abyssinia, retained his power in Tigré 
until he died in extreme old age, but his 
son was defeated and killed by the Gallas 
from the south, Central Abyssinia, 
with the possession of Gondar and the 
puppet Emperor, had passed into the 
hands of a family of Yedju Gallas, who 
retained it (with the title of Rais) until 
the rise of Teddoros. But not Tigre. 
While Ras Guksa, the first of the 
Yedju Galla Rises, was gaining power 
in Central Abyssinia, a remarkable ruler 
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rose up in Tigré named Rais Waldo 
Salassy,! a chief of the province of 
Enderta. He was a grandson of a 
chief named Ezkids,? who had married 
a waizaro (princess), a daughter of an 
emperor of the ancient dynasty. Ras 
Mikhail, and some influential chiefs of 
the present day, are of the same stock. 
Ras Waldo Salassy, though constantly 
engaged in wars, especially with Ras 
Guksa, was an enlightened ruler. His 
favourite residence was at Antalo ; but 
he founded the neighbouring pleasant 
town of Chelicut, with its surrounding 
gardens, and also had a palace in Adowa, 
the chief commercial town of Tigré. In 
his time the mission of Mr. Salt took 
place, who was accompanied by Pierce 
and Coffin, and the latter Englishman 
took service under the Tigré ruler. 
Waldo Salassy died about the year 1816, 
and was succeeded by his relation 
Gebra Mikhail, who was defeated and 
killed in a battle near Adigirat by Saba- 
gadis, the chief of Agamé, two years 
afterwards. 

Sabagadis, son of Shum Waldo of 
Agamé, is the favourite hero of the 
people of Tigré, and his memory is 
idolized in his native Agamé, a country 
of deep ravines and inaccessible fast- 
nesses, and famed for the skill of its 
musketeers. As a young man Saba- 
gadis was turbulent and often in rebel- 
lion, when he retired to the impreg- 
nable fastness of Debra Matso. Mr. 
Salt knew him in those days, and fore- 
told his future greatness. After the 
defeat of his adversary, Gebra Mikhail, 
he became ruler of all Tigré, with the 
title of Dejatchmatch (usually abbre- 
viated to Dejatch)*; but his favourite 
residence was still at Adigirat, the 
capital of his native Agamé. Sabagadis 
maintained peace and prosperity from 
his accession to ,his death, a period of 
thirteen years. He was just to the 

1 Waldo Salassy means “Son of the 
Trinity.” 

2 Hezekiah. 

3 Servant of St. Michael. 

* One of the highest Abyssinian titles. Dej 
is “ door,” and Atchmatch “ a chief or warrior:” 
“ Warrior of the door,” originally a title at the 
court of the old Emperors, 
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poor, permitted the establishment of a 
Protestant Mission at Adowa, and 
encouraged trade. But in 1831 two 
powerful enemies combined against him : 
Dejatch Oubie of Semyen, on the other 
side of the great river Takkazie, and Ras 
Marie, the son and successor of Ras 
Guksa (Waldo Salassy’s old foe) in 
Central Abyssinia. Sabagadis was now 
advanced in years, but seven stalwart 
sons were growing up around him to 
fight their father’s battles; and the 
Gallas had more than once fled before 
them. There were Hagoos, the gallant 
young warrior, joy! of his father’s heart; 
Waldo Mikhail, the hasty-tempered ; 
Kasa, his father’s reward ;* Himan- 
dahar-Waldo Salassy, the brave; Guan- 
gul; Sabhét; and <Aragow. Their 
names are given because their influ- 
ence or that of their descendants is 
still felt in Tigré. Sabagadis and his 
sons led an army against the allied 
enemy, and the battle took place at 
Mai-Islimi, near Debra Abbaye, on the 
north bank of the Takkazie. At first 
the people of Tigré were victorious, 
and the brave young Hagoos slew Ras 
Marie himself, in single combat. But 
Hagoos was killed by the Gallas, his 
sorrowing father lost heart, and the 
Tigré army dispersed. Sabagadis was 
taken prisoner, and speared to death 
by his enraged enemies His loss was 
mourned by the people he had served 
so well, and numerous songs still pre- 
serve his memory among their de- 
scendants. They sing how “for the 
measures of corn and the glasses of 
mead of the people, Sabagadis, the 
friend of the Christian, died at Mai- 
Islami,” and how “the people now 
eat the corn grown by the blood of 
Sabagadis.” 

This was in 1831. From that time 
to 1855 Dejatch Oubie of Semyen ruled 
over Tigré, a stranger both in race and 
language. But the gallant young chiefs 
of Agamé did not allow him to take 
possession without further opposition. 
Mr. Coffin had been sent on a mission 
to England by Sabagadis in 1821, and, 

1 Hagoos means “joy.” 
2 Kdsa is “reward.” 
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returning with a supply of muskets, 
gave some to the sons of his employer. 
Fortune, ‘however, was against them. 
Waldo Mikhail at first made head 
against the invader; but, by some 
hasty act, he had caused a blood feud 
against himself in the province of Akula- 
Guzay, where he was treacherously 
murdered while on the march, leaving 
two young sons named Barya-hoo and 
Guksa. Ka4sa, the next son, was in- 
duced to lay down his arms and accept 
the daughter of his foe, but the day 
after his arrival at the camp of Dejatch 
Oubie he was basely seized, and thrown 
into prison. The other sons, Guangul, 
Sabhat, and Aragow, retreated into the 
fastnesses of their native Agamé. 

Dejatch Oubie was a man of consider- 
able ability, and, on the whole, ruled 
the country well and wisely for twenty- 
four years. On the 10th of February, 
1855, he was entirely defeated by Ted- 
doros and taken prisoner, and he lived 
for many years at the camp of his con- 
queror, only dying in extreme old age 
in 1866. His daughter was married to 
Teddoros, and bore him a son, both 
mother and child being now in the for- 
tress of Magdala. Teddoros was crowned 
immediately after his victory—a sad and 
evil day for Abyssinia ; for he is merely 
a brave and rather audacious soldier, 
open-handed to his troops, horribly cruel 
to the people. His reign was one of in- 
cessant war and calamity. He is not an 
administrator, and was never, in any 
true sense, a king. 

For a few months Teddoros gave the 
government of Tigré to Balgeda' Araya, 
son of Dejatch Temsoo, the chief of En- 
derta. But the Balgeda is now, with so 
many other unfortunates, in the dun- 
geons of Magdala. He then appointed 
Kasa, the son of Sabagadis, to that 
post ; but a rebel appeared in the person 
of Agau Negusie, of Sahala in Semyen, 
who was a grandson, through a daughter, 
of Dejatch Oubie. Taking advantage of 
the absence of Teddoros in the Galla 
country, he induced the people to rebel, 


1 Balgeda is the title given to the chief of 
a salt earavan. 





and became ruler of Tigré in 1856. His 
intrigues with the French are fully de- 
scribed in Dr. Beke’s work, but fortune 
was against him, and his career was 
short. In 1861, Teédoros marched into 
Tigré, and encountered the army of Ne- 
gusie at Sagamo, near Axum. In the 
night, a messenger proclaimed in the 
camp of the ill-fated rebel that a free 
pardon would be granted to all who de- 
serted their leader. The craven host 
fled in the night. Negusie went to 
sleep a leader of a numerous army ; 
when he awoke he was alone. He burst 
into tears, then mounted his mule and 
fled away to the mountains of Temben, 
in the extreme south of Tigré. Here 
he was captured, and the monster Ted- 
doros caused one of his hands and one of 
his feet to be cut off, and then had him, 
in that condition, exposed in the sun till 
he died. The inhuman savage added 
the most barefaced treachery to his 
cruel atrocity, and murdered all Ne- 
gusie’s chiefs who had voluntarily sub- 
mitted. Kasa, the son of Sabagadis, 
was then again appointed to the govern- 
ment of Tigré. His beautiful daughter, 
Averash,! was the wife of Tesfa Zién,? 
(son of Dejatch Hailo, the present ruler 
of Hamazen) who was killed by Ne- 
gusie in 1859. The young widow in- 
spired as much love in the breast of 
Teddoros as that monster is capable of, 
and she became his concubine, thus 
securing the government of Tigré for her 
father ; but both K4sa and his daughter 
died soon afterwards in the camp of 
Teddoros at Mahdera-Maryam. Tigré 
was then given by Teddoros to Dejatch 
Sahaloo, of Geralta, who ruled from 
1861 to 1863, but he is now, with so 
many other state prisoners, in the dun- 
geons of Magdala. The next ruler of 
‘Tigré was Ras Barya-hoo, a chief of 
Shire, who had married Teddoros’s 
sister, and is now in hiscamp. They 
had a child named Yainishfiit, whom 
Teddoros afterwards nominated to be 
future ruler of Tigré; the chiefs who 
were to act for him being his father’s 


1 Averash means literally, ‘‘you have 
brought light.” 
2 “The Hope of Zion.” 
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brother, Tekla Gorgis, and Azmatch 
Barya-hoo,! of Asha. 

The cup of Teddoros’s iniquities was 
now full, and his power was gone. In 
1865, the governor of Lasta and Waag, 
named Gobazie,? rebelled against him, 
and proclaimed his own sovereignty. A 
_ blood feud existed between them, for 
not the least of Teddoros’s many atro- 
cities was the cruel mutilation and hang- 
ing of Gebra Meten,® the father of 
Gobazie, and former Governor of Waag. 
In 1866, Gobazie invaded Tigré, took 
Adowa, and overran the whole country ; 
Azmatch Barya-hoo, Teddoros’s governor, 
retiring before him. Meanwhile, another 
chief, named Tirsu Gobazie, a man of 
no family, had rebelled in the western 
part of Abyssinia, and become inde- 
pendent ruler of Walkeit and Semyen. 

When Gobazie retired out of Tigré 
early in 1867, and returned to Lasta, 
he left Dejatch Deras, of Agamé, his 
Governor of Agamé and all the eastern 
mountain country; and Dejatch Kaisa, 
of Temben, his Governor of Enderta. 
Sabhat, one of the surviving sons of 
Sabagadis, who was then living at Adi- 
girat, was taken away as a hostage into 
Lasta. On the retreat of Gobazie, his 
lieutenant Deras was defeated by Tekla 
Gorgis,* who still adhered to Teddoros. 
Tekla Gorgis soon afterwards died in his 
native province of Shire, but Azmatch 
Barya-hoo, Teddoros’s other lieutenant, 
reoccupied Adowa. 

We now come to the career of Kasa, 
the new ruler of Tigré, upon whose 
policy so much depends. Kasa’s father 
was Shum Temben Mercha,’ and his 
mother was a daughter of Dejatch 
Temsoo of Enderta, by a sister of Saba- 

1 Azmatch is a title—“ a chief.” Barya-hoo 
**his slave’’ (God understood). 

2 The word Waagshum, pronounced Wak- 
shum, placed before his name merely means 
“Governor of Waag,” a mountainous district 
south of Tigré. 

3 Gebru means “servant,” and Meten “the 

Redeemer ”—“ Servant of the Redeemer.” 

4 Tekla ‘‘a plant.” Literally, “The plant 
of St. George.” 

5 Shum Temben simply means “ Governor 
of Temben,” an extensive mountainous coun- 


try in the southern part of Tigré. Mercha 
signifies “ chosen.” 





gadis. After the death of his parents, 
young Kasa appears to have lived a 
good deal with the Taltal tribes in the 
low country to the eastward of the 
Abyssinian plateau, where he chose a 
wife. He was also once at the camp of 
Teddoros, but his life had been unevent- 
ful until Gobazie made him a Dej- 
atchmatch, and appointed him Gover- 
nor of Enderta. Since then his rise to 
power has been extraordinarily rapid. 
His patron returned to Lasta in the end 
of 1866. In the spring of 1867 the 
ambitious young lieutenant rebelled, 
defeated Deras, the other lieutenant of 
Gobazie, in a hard-fought battle on the 
plain of Haramat, and made himself 
master of all the country from Agamé 
to the frontier or Lasta. For a few 
months he remained quiet, apparently 
coquetting with Teddoros, who was 
anxious to propitiate this formidable 
adversary of his enemy Gobazie. But 
in the autumn of 1867 he advanced 
rapidly upon Adowa, and defeated 
Azmatch Barya-hoo at Gurré, near Debra 
Sina, in October. He then proclaimed 
himself sovereign ruler of Tigré. His 
success was stained with no cruelties, 
and all the great chiefs, even Dejatch 
Hailo of Hamazen, a former warm 
adherent of Teddoros, have quietly 
submitted to him; while his adver- 
sary, Barya-hoo, has been appointed 
Governor of Sarawé, Thus the rise of 
Dejatch Kasa to power in Tigré is 
contemporaneous with the arrival of 
Colonel Merewether and the recon- 
noitring party on the coast ; and when 
Kasa addresesed a letter of welcome 
to the British officer on arriving at 
Senafé, he styled himself Rasa Maquo- 
nint sa Etyopaya—* Head of the chiefs 
of Ethiopia.” 

On the 26th of January M. Munzin- 
ger, the British Consular Agent at Mas- 
sowah, whose services to the expedition 
have been invaluable, set out on a 
friendly mission to Dejatch Kasa, 
accompanied by Major Grant and a 
small escort of the 3d Cavalry. The 
day after their arrival at Adowa, the 
ceremony of the blessing of the naga- 
reets (kettledrums) took place, when the 














chiefs present had to swear fealty to 
their new sovereign. A great feast was 
prepared in the ruined hall of the old 
palace of Waldo Salassy, and decanters 
(brilli) of mead flowed freely for many 
hours ; while Kisa sat gravely at the 
head of the board. He is rather a 
handsome young man, with a melan- 
choly careworn expression. From time 
to time a chief went out, returning on 
his horse, with the kaletcha or diadem 
round his brow, and his retainers around 
lim, who loudly swore devotion to 
Kaisa. It was a large gathering of 
powerful chiefs. Here was Guksa, the 
elder and only brother of Kasa, who 
has been appointed Governor of Shire ; 
Gebra Mikhail of Tzera, the wise in 
council; Hailo Maryam of Salowa, 
whose brows were girt with a silver 
diadem ; Hagoos of Geralta, of the 
large eyes and handsome face ; Nebreet 
Gebra Ubet of Axum, keeper of the 
sacred ark ; Shum Temben Anun, the 
aged warrior, and uncle of Kaisa; Shum 
Agamé Tessu, the low-born servant of 
Sabagadis, and now the rival of his 
descendants ; Balgada Waldo Salassy, 
the leader of the salt caravan; and 
many more. 

M. Munzinger’s interviews with Kasa 
were satisfactory. The new ruler ex- 
pressed a desire to give every assistance 
in his power to the English troops in 
their advance to Magdala; promised to 
issue orders that supplies were to be 
furnished to them along the line of 
march, and said that he was most 
anxious to see Teddoros defeated, and 
the prisoners released. There can luckily 
be no doubt that the interests of Kaisa 
are so identified with the success of the 
expedition that his friendship may be 
securely counted upon. 

Return we to the advanced brigade of 
the British force, which, after a march 
of thirty-four miles over the table-land 
which separates the waters flowing to the 
Ned Sea coast from the tributaries of the 
Mareb, encamped in front of Adigirat, 
the chief village of Agamé, on the 2d 
of February. Adigirat is situated at 
the foot of the Harat range, and the 
peak of Aloquor, 11,000 feet above the 
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sea, rises immediately in the rear. The 
houses are nearly all in ruins, but the 
great church is covered with paintings 
recording the deeds of Sabagadis, both 
in battle and in the chase. On a rocky 
hill near the church is the ruined palace 
of the great Agamé hero. A spacious 
courtyard leads to the great doors 
opening on the adrash: or reception-hall, 
and above this entrance there is a gal- 
lery, approached by a staircase, twenty 
feet from the ground, where Sabagadis 
sat and administered justice. The hall 
is sixty-four feet long by twenty-five, 
and about twenty-two in height. At 
the end opposite the entrance there is a 
double doorway leading to an inner 
chamber. Here the great chief’s throne 
(a high bedstead covered with rugs) was 
placed, when his vassals feasted in the 
hall. The inner chamber had a circular 
ceiling of coloured wickerwork, very 
tastefully designed, and four alcoves, at 
the ends of which are doors or win- 
dows. This arrangement gives the 
chamber the form of a cross. A door 
on one side leads across the courtyard 
to a circular building with an upper 
story. The favourite horses had their 
stables below, and above there is a 
handsome chamber approached by a 
staircase, for the ladies of the family. 
It is called the heljiné ; and must have 
been cheerful and airy, with a fine view 
of the Adigirat plain from the windows. 
With the exception of the adrash or 
great hall, only required in the palace of 
a ruler, this building resembles exactly 
the best Abyssinian houses in Adowa. 
It is now in ruins, for the sons of 
Sabagadis, after his death, built a 
smaller and more defensible house at a 
distance of half a mile. This house 
consists of a two-storied square tower 
with four roofed shields for musketry 
on the top, a circular helfiné, and some 
out-buildings, all surrounded by a high 
wall. It was the residence of Sabhat, 
the eldest surviving son of Sabagadis, 
until he was carried off into Lasta by 
Gobazie, in 1866 ; and now his young 
widow, the fair Tayech, a grandchild of 
a Greek settled in Adowa, lives there in 
strict seclusion. She sent presents of 
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bread and meat to General Merewether 
on his arrival, and when a Chinese silk 
was offered in return, she replied that 
some money to send to her imprisoned 
husband would be more acceptable. 
The English camp faces the fair lady’s 
tower, a little stream flowing between ; 
and a few miles to the eastward is the 
church of Gaala, in a delicious shady 
grove, with a bright stream flowing from 
the sandstone cliffs which overhang the 
trees. Here the good and brave Father 
Jacobi, with his Catholic Mission, was 
established for some years, during the 
time of Dejatch Oubie, and he intro- 
duced the vine, potatoes, and other 
vegetables. 

On the accession of Kaisa, he adopted 
a very unwise and suspicious policy in 
the government of the different pro- 
vinces, often attempting to ensure his 
own power by dividing the rule amongst 
several chiefs. Thus in Agamé he gave 
the government to two grandsons of 
Sabagadis named Barya-hoo and Guksa, 
sons of Waldo Mikhail, who was slain 
in Akula-Guzay. But he associated two 
other chiefs with them—one a total 
stranger to the district, and the other 
an old servant of their grandfather 
named Tessu. This arrangement was 
resented by the whole family of Saba- 
gadis,! and Barya-hoo rose in rebellion. 
He is still “ out against Kasa,” with his 
Agamé retainers, and many of his young 
cousins, such as Hagoos, the son of 
Sabhat, and Waldo Gabri¢l, the son of 
Aragow.2 The malcontents have sent 
civil messages to the English camp, ex- 
plaining their grievance and asking for 
help. This unsettled state of affairs 
renders Adigirat a very important posi- 
tion along the line of march, and here 
will be formed the second permanent 
depét, the first being at Senafé. 

On the 7th of February M. Munzin- 
ger and Major Grant arrived at Adigirat 
from Adowa, escorted by a chief sent by 
Kaisa, with nagareets and long horns, 


f 1 KAsa himself is a grand nephew of Saba- 
gadis, through his maternal grandmother. 

2 Aragow is the youngest son of Sabagadis. 
He is now a state prisoner of Teddoros’s, in 
the dungeons of Magdala. 


making a most diabolical noise. This 
chief is the Lika-Mankwass Ilma.' He 
was received in durbar by Sir Robert 
Napier, witnessed some evolutions of the 
Scinde Horse and 3d Cavalry, finished 
twelve bottles of rum in two sittings, 
and set out on his return to Adowa 
with two huge pats of butter on his 
head, representing an early morning 
toilette. The British soldier turned his 
somewhat strange name into “ Liquor- 
my-goose.” 

General Merewether has taken great 
pains to make the means of transport 
in the country along the line of march 
available for the purposes of the expe- 
dition. This is a most important point 
under any circumstances, but more 
especially so in the present state of the 
transport-train ; and his wise measures 
have been highly successful. In the 
neighbourhood of Senafé the owners of 
bullocks agreed to deliver bags of grain 
and flour at Adigirat, at the rate of one 
dollar and a half for each bag of 60 lbs. ; 
and immediately after the convention 
had been signed 1,400 bullocks started 
from Senafé in two days. At Adigirat 
General Merewether arranged a similar 
convention with the people to carry 
bags as far as Agula, forty-four miles on 
the road towards Antalo; and it was 
entered upon by them with even greater 
eagerness and good-will. Bullocks, don- 
keys, and even women were pressed 
into the service, and the road was soon 
covered with all available beasts of 
burden, carrying supplies for the British 
force. And this is the country which 
is said to furnish no means of transport! 

On February the 11th, Brigadier 
Collings, with the advanced brigade, 
marched from Adigirat for Antalo— 
the Quartermaster-General, with a small 
pioneer force, having gone on some days 
before. General Merewether, having 
completed all necessary arrangements at 
Adigirat, followed on the 12th. Mean- 


1 The Lika-mankwass was the officer who 
dressed exactly like the king on the field of 
battle, and rode the same coloured horse. 
Jima is hereditary Chief of Gundupta, near 
Adowa, of a very ancient family. His father, 
Desta, married a daughter of Sabagadis. 
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while the head-quarter wing of the 4th 
Regiment had arrived. But.the Com- 
mander-in-Chief still remained behind, 
and it was evident that there were to be 
further delays. There was to be a com- 
plimentary interview with Kasa, a tame 
elephant was to be brought up for his 
inspection, and a battery of six nine- 
pounder guns must be dragged up, at 
least as far as Adigirat or Antalo, to show 
the people what the English can do. 
The Harat range of mountains sud- 
denly ends about eight miles south of 
Adigirat, and the broad fertile plain of 
Haramat stretches away to the south- 
ward, from its base. This is the com- 
mencement of the basin of the Nile— 
all the streams flowing to the Takkizie, 
the main affluent of the Atbara, which 
is the chief fertilizing tributary of the 
great river of Egypt. At Dongolo, 35 
miles south of Adigirat, there is a 
steep descent of more than 1,000 feet. 
Hitherto, from Senafé to Dongolo, the 
plains and valleys had averaged an ele- 
vation of 7,000 feet above the sea ; from 
Dongolo to Antalo they are 6,000 feet 
and upwards ; acacias and mimosastaking 
the place of juniper and other hardier 
trees. Agula is a district at this lower 
level, where there are many Moham- 
medan converts, who are all traders, and 
owners of capital strong-built camels. 
During the two days that the advanced 
brigade stopped at Agula, the Adigirat 
people brought in 63,600 lbs. of grain 
and flour ; and here General Merewether 
completed another convention with the 
people to carry bags on to Antalo, on 
their camels and donkeys, on similar 
terms. The country between Agula and 
Antalo, a distance of 334 miles, is a 
succession of grassy plains and valleys 
divided by ridges running east and west. 
It is well watered, has plenty of grass, 
can furnish any quantity of butcher’s 
meat, and large supplies of grain. Strong 
hardy little mules can be bought in 
great numbers, and the people are ready 
to use the bullocks, donkeys, and women 
on hire, for carriage. This is certainly 
not a country where an onward march 
should be delayed for want of provisions 
and means of transport. 
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Antalo was once a large and flourish- 
ing place, the capital of Ris Waldo 
Salassy. It is now half-deserted, a 
straggling desolate village of circular 
huts of mud and stone, with thatched 
pointed roofs. But on Mondays the 
market gives rise to a lively and bust- 
ling scene. Villagers come in from all 
directions ; Maria Theresa dollars, with 
blocks of salt (amule) as small change, 
exchange hands rapidly, as cows, mules, 
camels, sheep, blankets, white cotton 
cloth, hides, corn, beans, butter, honey, 
wax, chilies, onions, tobacco, kosso, are 
bought and sold. Antalo is on a terrace, 
at the foot of the overhanging cliffs 
of lofty Amba Aradom, and more 
than 1,000 feet above the vast plain, 
covered with long grass and huge stones, 
which it overlooks, and which stretches 
away to the southward. On the northern 
side of the Antalo hills there is a valley 
in which the far pleasanter village of 
Chelicut nestles in groves of trees, 
amidst irrigated fields and gardens. The 
great circular church of Chelicut, dedi- 
cated to the Trinity, is surrounded by a 
grove of tall straight junipers ; its outer 
wall consists of a series of narrow arched 
openings forming an arcade, within 
which is a cloister surrounding the 
Holy of Holies ; and the cloister wall is 
covered with gaudy and grotesque Bib- 
lical pictures. Near the church a long 
stretch of green sward, bordered by a 
running stream, is shaded by the wide- 
spreading branches of a venerable dahro 
tree. Here General Merewether had an 
interview with the priest and principal 
people of the place, sitting in a circle 
on the ground. They were informed of 
the intentions of the English, and that 
everything would be paid for, and they 
promised to encourage the villagers to 
bring produce to the camp for sale. 

The British camp was pitched on the 
southern side of the great plain, five 
miles S.E. of Antalo, near the banks of 
the river Baya. The advanced brigade 
and pioneer force arrived on the 20th 
of February, having completed a good 
practicable road for baggage mules from 
Adigirat to Antalo. This camp will be 
the third permanent depdt. It is just 
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half-way between the coast and Magdala, 
the distance remaining to be marched 
being 140 miles, which might easily be 
done in a fortnight. The people of 
Agula have brought flour and grain in, 
with such punctuality, and in such 
quantity, that there is now sufficient 
here to enable a small force to march on 
to Magdala at once, and complete the 
work. General Merewether has con- 
eluded a convention with the people 
round Antalo to carry provisions on- 
wards, and now there are upwards of 
4,000 Government mules between Senafé 
and Antalo, so that there cannot well 
be much longer delay. The Commander- 
in-chief is, however, still in the rear, 
holding interviews with Kasa, and 
causing heavy artillery to be dragged 
forward, which will not be required for 
actual operations against Teddoros. The 
(Juartermaster-General is one march 
ahead, at a place called Misgi, with the 
pioneer force! and an escort of cavalry; 
and General Collings is in the Buya 
camp with a force consisting of the 
head-quarter wing of the 33d, a battery 
of Armstrong steel mountain-guns, 150 
of the Beloochees, and detachments of 
Sind Horse and 3d Cavalry. 

The dominions of Kasa, the new 
ruler of Tigré, have their southern limit 
on the banks of the Buya stream. 
Beyond is the province of Wodgerat, 
which extends to the northern frontier 
of Lasta. Dejatch Waldo Yesis, the 
powerful chief of Wodgerat, perched on 
his impregnable fastness of Amba Alaji, 
is thus placed between the rival rulers 
of Tigré and Lasta; but he is said to 

1 One company of the 10th Bombay Native 
Infantry, one of Bombay Sappers, and one of 
Punjaub Pioneers. 


incline towards the latter. However 
that may be, he is most friendly to the 
English, and has already sent his 
brother, Barya Gorgis, an intelligent 
young fellow, to General Merewether, 
with presents and offers of assistance. 
Gobazie, the ruler of Lasta, is now 
with an army near Lalibela, watching 
the movements of his enemy Teddoros, 
and sending repeated messages to the 
English, urging them to hasten forward. 
Teddoros himself, who has been so long 
dragging his guns and his heavy mortar 
over the difficult road towards Magdala, 
has at length all but completed his 
herculean task. The last news from 
the prisoners was dated the first week 
in February, when they were all well, 
but dreading the arrival of their jailer. 

Such is the position of affairs at the 
close of what may be considered the 
second act of the expedition. The first 
act, extending from the arrival of 
General Merewether to that of the 
Commander-in-chief, was one of pre- 
liminary operations. The port was 
selected, the best pass to the interior 
was discovered and opened, and an 
advanced force was established on the 
Abyssinian highlands. The second act 
includes the months of January and 
February, when the plan of the cam- 
paign was decided upon, a friendly 
understanding was established with all 
the rulers and people along the line of 
march, the resources of the country were 
developed, and an advanced force was 
established at Antalo, half way to 
Magdala. The third act will contain 
the march to that fortress, and, let us 
hope, the liberation of the prisoners 
and a successful termination to the 
expedition. 





